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“READIN’, RITIN’ AND RADIO” 





By The Hon. HAROLD L. ICKES 


My pleasure in welcoming you to Wash- 
ington and to the first national conference 
on educational broadeasting has a double 
aspect. As Secretary of the Interior I have 
under my jurisdiction the Office of Educa- 
tion. The program you are considering 
will, I am sure, be helpful to its work. As 
one who is interested in the development of 
a cultured and intelligent civilization for 
the benefit of the mass of our citizens, I be- 
lieve that education in its broadest sense is 
one of the foundation stones upon which 
our future must rest. 

This is an auspicious occasion because 
it brings into the forefront of the conscious- 
ness of educators, parents, radio people and 
all others the fact that the radio, which has 
now become a permanent institution in our 
national life, is a force in education—one 
which we must take into account when we 
consider our national development. Doubt- 
less it is this realization that has brought all 
of you together to talk over, from the point 
of view of mutual benefit and common prog- 
ress, the thing that we are beginning to 
know as educational broadcasting, a prom- 
ising child now in its infancy whose proper 
upbringing requires broad, tolerant under- 
standing, yet general and firm treatment. 

Civilization itself has been an educational 

1 An address delivered at the First National Con- 
ference on Educational Broadcasting, Washington, 
D. C., December 10, 1936; printed with permission 


of the University of Chicago Press, which will 
publish proceedings of the conference. 
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process. Only by dint of tremendous sac- 
rifice and by an almost superhuman perse- 
verance have we been able to progress. Now 
we are on the threshold of a greater and 
more rapid advancement, provided we ap- 
proach the problem before us with care and 
good judgment and with a desire to build 
a foundation upon which we can rest an- 
other pillar of our educational progress. 

Although this group is experienced and 
expert in education and in the newer art of 
educational broadcasting, yet as a lay per- 
son whose interest is in the broader aspects 
of education, I ask your indulgence that I 
may give you my views on the subject 
under discussion. 

There is a clear challenge to you who are 
gathered here for the first time to consider 
ways and means to make the best use of this 
vital force of radio education for the best 
good of the people. Obviously much will 
depend upon technical advances in the field 
of radio. The development of television is 
a case in point. Yet even with the ma- 
terials at hand the soil lies fallow waiting 
to be planted and cultivated so that the 
nation and the world may reap a harvest 
whose value can not be computed on the 
basis of material things, but whose richness 
will become evident as the years roll on 
into the more democratic and finer civiliza- 
tion that lies ahead of us. 

The radio is both a national and a local 
institution; it can be regional and interna- 
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tional as well and consequently it is avail- 
able for many uses. It permits the dissemi- 
nation of material which interests the small 
community as well as a state or a nation. 
Its appeal is to old and young alike. It 
knows no distinction of class or race or 
religious belief. It is a boon whose full 
value none can appreciate so well as the 
shut-in or the blind. In short, the radio is 
a blessing, but it will remain a blessing 
only if we use it intelligently and for the 
greatest good of the greatest number of the 
people. 

The appeal of the salesman which forms 
the backbone of our present radio set-up 
frequently causes irritation. Often with a 
feeling of despair, not unmixed with dis- 
gust, do I snap off my radio, which I had 
turned on in the hope that I could pick 
from somewhere in the air something be- 
sides blaring discords, rough and tumble 
dialogue and ecstatic panegyrics of some 
commercial product. This same privilege 
of ‘‘tuning out’’ is shared by all and I 
trust that eventually its exercise will have 
the effect of overcoming 1ue ebullience of 
the advertiser, whose legitimate rights no 
one will dispute. I believe that in course 
of time, under the pressure of public 
opinion, the uses to which the radio may be 
put will strike a reasonable and satisfac- 
tory balance. Even now radio advertisers 
who are alert to public sentiment sugar- 
coat their sales talks with programs of good 
music. Whatever the sponsorship, the 
radio, because of its educational and enter- 
tainment value, must be kept available to 
serve the best interests of the people. 

The aims of educational broadcasting 
should be to develop programs for young 
and old so as to constitute a university of 
the air. In order to accomplish this it is 
important that those who participate in the 
programs should be informed persons who 
know intimately the subjects with which 
they are dealing and who have the impor- 
tant knack of being able to transmit their 
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information to their audience. It must be 
recognized that there are many who have 
a vital message but who nevertheless can 
not get it over to their audience, although 
if they could be seen the magnetism of their 
personalities might turn the trick. <A radio 
personality is the result of training applied 
to native ability. 

Just as in any classroom, certain funda- 
mentals must be adhered to, and one of 
them, if I may be permitted to indulge a 
personal prejudice, should be that an abso- 
lute prerequisite to any educational broad- 
easting should be correct grammar and 
proper pronunciation. I regard the radio 
as the greatest instrumentality that we 
have for the cultivation of good English. 
Most grammatical errors are transmitted 
from mouth to ear. After all, the first 
consideration in educational broadcasting 
should be the correct use of our native 
language. Fortunately, rising standards 
make failures on this score so glaring that 
they will be self-eliminating. 

The radio presents a magnificent chance 
to solve some of the problems of child edu- 
cation as well as of adult education by 
offering facilities to those who, by force of 
economic circumstances, have been denied 
opportunities that every American ought 
to have as a matter of course. 

The causes which have slowed down 
appreciably the industrial and economic 
advance of peoples everywhere; the ten- 
dencies throughout the world to maintain 
or create unnatural schisms; the barriers 
which have grown up between neighbors in 
the same country and between countries 
themselves through lack of understanding 
and want of familiarity with the customs, 
habits and speech of other peoples; the 
difficulties which have stood and still stand 
in the way of the attainment of a true 
democracy and the maintenance of toler- 
ance among peoples can be resolved, to a 
considerable extent and perhaps in time 
even eliminated altogether, by the use of 
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the radio in an educational program of high 
and universal purpose. 

But this very opportunity contains a 
hidden flaw which to the conformist may 
seem to be of no moment but which, in my 
opinion, should be taken note of in order 
to be avoided. Even in mass education, 
and educational broadcasting would be just 
that, there is a real danger of standardiza- 
tion, of regimentation, of putting every- 
thing on the same level, resulting in the 
destruction, or at least the serious impair- 
ment, of individuality of thought and 
action. We resent economic regimentation 
and social unification to the point where 
individual initiative is lost. We should be 
alert to avoid that regimentation of minds 
which might result from imposing the same 
ideas, the same thoughts, upon large groups 
of people. 

The thousands of miles of concrete high- 
ways which criss-cross our country, the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, the movie, the tele- 
type machine, the radio, the news-gather- 
ing agencies and our great penchant for 
mass production—all are in a conspiracy, 
even though they may not realize it, to 
bring about the development of a sameness 
of thought and action which somehow must 
be counteracted or counterbalanced if we 
are to continue building and creating as we 
have in the past. 

These valuable instruments of civiliza- 
tion must be used, but they must not be 
permitted to become our masters. That 
which is good or useful must be sought out 
and offered to all. But we must be left 
free to select and modify as we will. The 
true object of all education should not be 
to teach people to patter facts and formu- 
las; it should be to sharpen the intellect, 
to teach people to use and develop the 
brains with which the Creator endowed 
them. The analogy is almost complete be- 
tween true educational broadcasting and 
the true university which puts into the 
hands of its students the tools of learning 
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but leaves to them the development of their 
minds so that they may choose that which 
they prefer and which they wish to use in 
the upbuilding of their individualities. An 
example of what seems to me to be the 
proper type of education by the radio is to 
be found in the weekly round table broad- 
casts from the University of Chicago. 

Any educational system on the air would 
be but a hollow thing if it were not funda- 
mental in it that those participating in the 
program were free at all times to seek the 
truth wherever it might be found, and, 
having found it, to proclaim it. Unless the 
people in their might stand firm to protect 
educational broadcasting from the witch- 
hunters, then it had better not be under- 
taken at all. Freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assemblage, freedom of speech and 
that academic freedom which is implicit in 
freedom of speech, constitute the piles 
driven to bedrock upon which our institu- 
tions securely stand. These rights must, as 
a matter of course, extend to and be in- 
separable from any program of educational 
broadeasting that is worth the snap of a 
finger. While the radio should not be sub- 
jected to abuse, neither should it suffer 
from the strangulation of either standardi- 
zation or censorship. 

I am very happy that the Office of Edu- 
cation of the Federal Government is one of 
the important bureaus of the Department 
of the Interior. My interest in education 
is non-technical, but it is deep and sincere. 
To my mind the most important function 
of government is the assurance to every 
American child, without regard to race or 
creed or color, of a free education up to the 
capacity of that child to absorb and use 
that education. This is the highest duty of 
our government, because we are a democ- 
racy and that form of government can not 
reach its full fruition nor indeed long sur- 
vive unless it is developed and supported 
by an intelligent and educated constituency. 

Without educated men and women to 
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run it—despite the now almost forgotten 
ridicule heaped upon trained specialists 
who were and are called upon to give their 
services—such a government as ours can 
not exist. Life is much too complex now 
to permit the handling of the manifold eco- 
nomic and social problems which arise with- 
out the aid of qualified experts. But under- 
neath all there must be a mass of citizens 
whose intelligences have been sharpened by 
education from whom the experts can be 
drawn and who by their awareness of the 
problems of government and by their under- 
standing of the national ideals will assure 
for themselves and posterity a continuation 
of that which we and our ancestors have 
labored diligently and persevered long to 
achieve. 

The necessity for the general education 
of the people is so intimately related to 
their own happiness and well-being, as well 
as to the security and prosperity of the 
country, that it hardly needs comment any- 
where and certainly not before this group. 
It is by means of an educated people that 
national wealth is increased and the social 
order improved. It is by means of an edu- 
cated people that national wealth is, or at 
least may be, conserved and used for the 
greatest good of the nation. Education is 
a continuing process. Although knowledge 
can be stored in books and the experience 
of the race can be preserved in history, 
unless there is the will to learn what the 
books contain and what experience teaches 
and unless knowledge can be made availa- 
ble to all who are susceptible to it, it fails 
to attain its greatest usefulness. Like elec- 
trie power, education is intangible. Again, 
like electric power, its use may illuminate 
the darkest corners of life. 

In the never-ending process of education, 
the radio is a new and powerful instru- 
mentality. Like many another implement 
its uses and capacities are discovered only 
through the time-honored system of trial 
and error. In the Office of Education, we 
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have been experimenting with educational 
broadcasting. Essentially, what we have 
done is to bring together those trained in 
broadeasting and those trained in educa- 
tion and let them work out together pro- 
grams for the radio which have a definite 
educational value. This meeting of minds 
and consolidation of techniques have been 
successful. It is possible to recognize the 
success of this undertaking by its results, 
which I have followed with considerable 
interest. 

It appears to me that this work of the 
Office of Education has made definite con- 
tributions in the field of educational broad- 
casting. We have found that it is neces- 
sary, in a unique degree, first to get and 
then to hold the interest of an audience. 
A radio program is, as a usual thing, heard 
only once. There is very rarely a second 
chance to win the interest of an audience if 
a broadeast does not have a considerable 
measure of appeal to those listening in for 
the first time. For this reason we have ex- 
perimented with and checked as far as pos- 
sible a variety of forms for presenting edu- 
cational materials ranging from speeches 
by individuals to dramatized presentations. 
We are beginning to get facts upon which 
we hope to be able to base a conclusion as 
to the proper use and results of each form. 

I am told that one of the programs origi- 
nating in the Office of Education has used 
for the first time on a national scale visual 
aids to radio programs. This is done by 
sending out in advance publications con- 
taining pictures and textual material cor- 
related to the program. The listeners’ re- 
sponse to these visual aids indicates an 
audience measured in millions. This pro- 
gram, using a dramatic form of presenta- 
tion, appeals to citizens in all walks of life, 
judging by the letters that we have received. 
It is so popular that the broadcasts are now 
being carried by short wave, and in addition 
have been translated into foreign languages 
for re-broadeast. It is with due modesty 
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that I refer to the success of this undertak- 
ing of the Office of Education, but to me it 
is a heartening and significant indication of 
what can be done in the way of educational 
broadeasting if an effective and intelligent 
approach is made. 

So deep has interest in the radio become 
that in the new Department of the Interior 
Building, which is now nearing completion, 
a complete and up-to-date radio studio has 
been included. This first government radio 
studio has been set up with the thought in 
mind that there is a definite place for gov- 
ernment radio programs, just as there is a 
definite place for government publications. 
We have no more desire to compete in the 
broadcasting industry than the government 
has to preempt the printing business or to 
edit commercial publications. Nor does it 
seem to me that the Federal Government 
should use its radio facilities for propa- 
ganda purposes. If any agency of the gov- 
ernment attempts to indulge in propaganda, 
it should be under the same restraints and 
subject to the same regulations as those 
governing any broadcast of propaganda. 
It seems to me to be clear that such broad- 
casting as the Federal Government may 
properly engage in is of an educational 
nature—in order that the workings and 
scope of the various federal agencies may 
be made plain and clear to our citizens for 
the purpose of aiding them in making intel- 
ligent eriticisms and effective use of such 
agencies. 

It was with this in mind that we included 
a broadeasting studio in the new Depart- 
ment of the Interior Building. It was our 
purpose that production facilities might be 
available for government broadcasts which 
would meet the requirements for good radio 
programs while leaving the dissemination 
of the programs to the broadcasting com- 
panies, 

I do not intend to give the impression 
that all educational broadcasting is, by the 
remotest stretch of the imagination, a gov- 
ernmental affair or even that most of it is. 
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I have referred to this phase of educational 
broadeasting because it seems to me that 
the majority of radio programs in which 
the Federal Government would be inter- 
ested to participate would be of an educa- 
tional nature. Actually, this type of ser- 
vice is dependent upon cooperation between 
educators, the broadcasting companies and 
radio stations, and the public. I am in- 
formed that the principal chain broadeast- 
ers in the nation are more than meeting 
requirements that a percentage of radio 
time be made available for educational 
broadcasting ; and I know from our experi- 
ence in the Department of the Interior that 
they have shown a fine spirit of helpfulness. 
If, as the result of this conference, such 
cooperation in educational broadcasting can 
be continued and enlarged, an important 
forward step will have been taken. 

The physical frontier of this country was 
pushed into the Pacifie Ocean many years 
ago. The frontiers of the sciences and 
industry, as well as of government, are still 
far in the future. And now education, 
which at different times and in different 
sections has not been up to the mark because 
of lack of popular support, steps forward 
to take its place in the front rank of those 
instrumentalities that are ready and will- 
ing to serve mankind. In the long ago, 
education was by word of mouth, from 
father to son, from mother to daughter. 
As tools came into use, writing in many 
forms began to be relied upon to help to 
transmit ideas. Now there is available for 
our use that newest of all forms of educa- 
tional vehicles, the radio. 

The radio permits the transmission of 
ideas from one section of the country to 
another; from one nation to another. It 
makes possible the consolidation of gains in 
civilization made in distant places. It 
points the way toward a better, more toler- 
ant, more peaceful family within the nation 
and among the nations. 

A great opportunity is yours. 


You have 
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the experience of the world in education 
generally and in the radio in particular to 
guide you. You are of a broad and liberal 
frame of mind. The nation looks to you 
to build a foundation which will endure 
and upon which we can achieve, through 
cooperation, understanding and a willing- 
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ness to do, the leadership in the world in 
this field. It is a positive contribution 
which you are called upon to make to our 
national life. And in making this contri- 
bution I feel sure that the Federal Govern- 
ment ever will be ready to assist to the 
fullest possible extent. 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE 


By DONALD J. SHANK 


ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


More than seven hundred individuals inter- 
ested in the use of radio in education registered 
at the first national conference on educational 
broadcasting, which convened in Washington, 
D. C., at the Mayflower Hotel on December 10, 
11 and 12. 
the various sessions and conference meetings, 


An even greater number attended 


which were addressed by 150 speakers represent- 
ing educational organizations and institutions, 
the radio industry and governmental units. To 
illustrate the broad appeal of the conference, 
an analysis of the registration showed that there 
were 227 individuals from national educational 
organizations; 141 from colleges, universities 
and school systems; 109 from government agen- 
cies; 59 from commercial broadeasting com- 
panies and agencies; 33 from libraries and mu- 
seums; 25 from 17 foreign countries. 

The first national conference on educational 
broadcasting was sponsored by eighteen national 
organizations in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Federal Communications 
Dr. George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Edueation, acted as 


Commission. 


chairman of the executive committee responsible 
for the planning of the conference; while Dr. 
C. S. Marsh, vice-president of the American 
Council on Education, served as executive sec- 
retary. The following organizations acted as 
sponsors: 

American Association for Adult Education 
American Council on Education 

American Farm Bureau Federation 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Jewish Welfare Board 

International Council of Religious Education 
Institute on Education by Radio 


Institute of Radio Engineers 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
National Catholic Educational Association 
National Committee on Education by Radio 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Education Association 

National Grange 

Progressive Education Association 

Women’s National Radio Committee 

Workers Education Bureau of America 


The District of Columbia Publie Library, un- 
der the auspices of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, prepared a comprehensive exhibit of 
printed material on educational broadcasting 
which was available throughout the conference. 

Dr. Zook presided at the opening session on 
Thursday morning and reviewed the develop- 
ment of plans leading up to the conference. He 
emphasized that the conference would entertain 
no resolutions either at its general sessions or in 
the various special meetings, but would instead 
be confined to discussion and the interchange of 
experiences and opinion. In defining the respon- 
sibility of the conference Dr. Zook said: 


The answer to the larger questions of the func- 
tions of conferences, large and small, to the develop- 
ment of educational practice is clear. Improve- 
ments in educational as well as in political pro- 
cedures wait upon an informed public opinion. It 
is in groups of this kind where ideas may be freely 
expressed and interchanged that educational poli- 
cies in part are developed, and later, through sim- 
ilar processes of education back home, translated 
into action. Educational conferences are, therefore, 
thoroughly in keeping with the democratic process. 
They may take some time to reach a given goal, 
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but the same observation may be made about any 
aspect of democracy... . 

I believe that we are met on no mean mission. 
It is commonplace indeed to point out the increasing 
complexities of modern social and economic life, 
which cause innumerable individuals and whole 
nations to conclude that the democratic process can 
never resolve the problems incident to it. These 
prophets of ill omen are abroad even in our own 
land. Is it not fortunate and very heartening to 
realize that concurrent with and outstripping even 
the rapidly increasing complexities of social life 
are the means by which the people may be made in- 
telligent concerning these problems! Among them, 
as was so strikingly illustrated in the recent polit- 
ical campaign, radio plays a very conspicuous part. 
When the history of the present age has been 
written, it will record whether American civie and 
educational leaders had the will and the wisdom to 
use this marvelous mechanical device of radio to its 
fullest possibilities in the preservation and develop- 
ment of democratic government in America. I trust 
that this, the first national conference on educa- 
tional broadcasting, may contribute substantially to 
that end. 


Dr. Zook introduced the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, who wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of the Federal 
Government. Secretary Ickes’s address, “Readin’, 
Ritin’ and Radio,” is printed elsewhere in 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


The third speaker on the opening program, 
Anning S. Prall, chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, outlined the functions 
of the FCC and pledged the cooperation of the 
commission to the development of a comprehen- 
sive plan for education by radio. In stressing 
the fact that air channels are limited, Mr. Prall 
said: 

From time to time various educational groups 
have proposed that additional facilities be allocated 
for educational broadeasting. I think it is only fair 
that I impress upon you the fact that the broadcast 
band is rigidly limited. At the present state of the 
art there are serious technical limitations which 
make available only a relatively few number of 
radio channels to supply a world-wide demand for 
communications. ... In the educational institutions 
of the country there are fountains of science which 
contribute much toward the progress in the tech- 
nical phases of the art of communications, and I 
have confidence that if these scholars, physicists and 
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scientists have a full understanding of the limita- 
tions with which we are confronted, they will 
assuredly endeavor to find technical ways and means 
to overcome the obstacles... . 

The Communications Commission has but one real 
function to perform. That is to see that broad- 
casting facilities are used for the maximum benefit 
of all the people. We believe that we are meeting 
that mandate successfully at this time. 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, was the last speaker. In his ad- 
dress, “Radio in the Service of Education,” the 
commissioner described the development of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, which was 
established by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to consider the basic problems involved 
in this area. He reported on the studies which 
were being undertaken by the committee to de- 
termine the proper place of radio in education. 
Dr. Studebaker summarized the problem in these 
words: 

How ean public institutions (educational organi- 
zations) use the publicly owned air ways which are 
controlled by private enterprises under Federal 
licenses? ... If you think about that question you 
will find that it is an unusual problem for public 
education. In this country public education holds 
a distinctive place apart from the private controls 
of business. To guard their freedom public schools 
generally have been separated from the controls 
operating other agencies of government. Schools 
are financed by separate taxes; operated by sepa- 
rate boards. In the school the educator is, therefore, 
in a structure especially set apart for education. 

How different are the circumstances which con- 
front the educator when he proposes to educate by 
radio! Of course he is still on public property— 
the wave length is public property. But he must 
make arrangements with the broadeaster—a_ busi- 
ness man. He finds himself in a structure not ex- 
clusively devoted to education. ... 

Education through radio will become a vital and 
permanent factor in the dissemination of knowledge 
and the development of social insight, when we do 
the job of educating over the air as effectively for 
our purposes as the commercial broadcasters do 
their job of entertaining. ... No broadcaster placed 
in the unfamiliar surroundings of the classroom 
would be expected to develop new teaching tech- 
niques upon short notice. He would consult and 
pool his ideas with the practical experience of 
teachers schooled in the art of systematic instrue- 
tion. Similarly, effectively to gain our objectives, 
educational broadcasting requires that we pool our 
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knowledge of educational purposes and of planned 
instruction with the practical experience of broad- 
vasters in the technical complexities of radio. Effi- 
cient, far-reaching results require skilful teamwork, 
patient understanding and practical cooperation on 
the part of both educators and broadeasters. Let 
us—educators and broadecasters—go forward to- 
gether. 

Dr. Studebaker outlined the work of the radio 
education project carried on under the Office of 
Education with the cooperation of the radio in- 
dustry. To indicate the suecess of the experi- 
ment, he reported that during the preceding 
week 7,025 pieces of mail had been received from 
listeners to the five programs presented over the 
NBC and CBS networks. He concluded that the 
greatest contribution of radio would be to stimu- 
late learning rather than to serve as a tool of 
systematic teaching. 

Dr. Studebaker urged those interested in edu- 
sation by radio to work during the next ten years 
toward the following six goals: (1) Development 
of competent educational radio producing groups 
in schools and colleges to broadeast on both local 
commercial and educational stations; (2) further 
cooperation between educators and broadcasters 
through the Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee; (3) further experimentation and demonstra- 
tion in radio education by the Office of Eduea- 
tion and expansion of the service to other agen- 
cies interested in the problem; (4) development 
of practical training facilities for educators 
charged with creating radio programs as well as 
for those using them for instructional purposes; 
(5) establishment of short-wave stations by local 
school systems; (6) more adequate support of 
existing educational radio stations with increased 
power and time to enable them to serve a larger 
clientele. 

SocraL RESPONSIBILITY OF Rapio 

Dr. Frederick P. 
Carnegie Corporation, presided at the afternoon 
general session on the first day and introduced 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, author and journal- 
ist, who read a paper on “The Social Respon- 
Mr. Van Loon advo- 


Keppel, president of the 


sibility of Broadeasting.” 
eated a spirit of doubt in considering all manifes- 
He said: 

I have grown a little weary about many of our 
inventions. There was the printing press—a mar- 
velous thing, for now at last everybody could learn 


tations of social progress. 
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to read and then everybody of course would actually 
read all the good books and peace and goodwill 
towards man would result from this marvelous new 
enlightenment. But those who spoke that way for- 
got that while you can teach a person to read, it 
is a very different matter to teach him to under- 
stand. The former is an act of the school teacher 
and the latter is an act of God, and much rarer than 
the former. ... And here we are to-day with an- 
other new toy—a toy that is perhaps the most 
powerful weapon for good and for evil that was ever 
placed in mere human hands. I admire it. I see 
the marvelous things it can achieve for human hap- 
piness. At the same time I have some very serious 
worries about the future.... 

If we grant for the moment that ours is a gov- 
ernment of average people, it follows, as the income 
tax blank follows the first of January, that it is 
absolutely necessary for us to raise that average as 
high as we can possibly do. . . . Now comes the 
question, what can radio do to extend the realm 
of general information and to elevate the average 
standard of general information of the average 
citizen? A great deal. On that we are undoubt- 
edly all of us in complete agreement. But let me 
warn you at the same time not to expect that the 
radio will sueceed in doing what the printing press 
and the common school have failed to do. The 
radio, no more than they, can expect to perform 
miracles. . . . There is only one way in which to 
give a person a real education, and to-day, as a 
thousand or ten thousand years ago, a school con- 
sists of just two things; of a teacher and pupil 
sitting—the one teaching, the other learning. 


Mr. Van Loon recognized the almost unlimited 
value of radio in supplementing the school and 
teacher. He emphasized, however, that educa- 
tion was not entertainment and urged schools to 
maintain the highest quality of work in using 
radio as a supplementary device to the teacher. 
He warned educators: 


And now one final word—and again I fear me it 
is a word of warning—let us remember that within 
the realm of education—no matter what sort of edu- 
cation—there must never be any compromise in re- 
gard to quality. The second-best may do within 
the field of entertainment but not within that of 
education. Just any old thing will do is the one 
and only advice that should never be given when it 
is a question of educating our children. Education, 
let me repeat it once more, is not the same as public 
entertainment, and real education can never be 
made a mass-product. Only the best and that in 
small quantities and in a supplementary form to 
education offered by our schools and colleges. That 
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is what we should strive after if we want to render 
a real service. 


CONFERENCE SECTIONS 


After Mr. Van Loon’s address, the group di- 
vided into seven conference sections for discus- 
sion of specific phases of education by radio. 
These smaller conferences met for two hours. 

Section A, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard University, con- 
sidered “The Broadeasting Station as a Com- 
munity Enterprise.” Representatives of local 
stations in various parts of the country con- 
tributed short papers. 

Section B, “Educational Broadcasting in Other 
Countries,” was led by Dr. Levering Tyson, di- 
rector of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Edueation. Among the speakers were 
Felix Greene, American representative of the 
British Broadeasting Corporation; Colonel Wil- 
fred Bovey, a governor of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation and representative of other 
foreign nations. 

Section C, “Radio in the Life of the Child,” 
was directed by Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Section D discussed “The Radio Workshop,” 
with Dr. William D. Boutwell, director of the 
Edueational Radio Project of the U. S. Office of 
Education, as chairman. <A panel of nine per- 
sons active in the broadcast of educational ma- 
terial took part. These included Franklin 
Dunham, educational director of the National 
Broadeasting Company; Edward R. Murrow, di- 
rector of radio talks of the Columbia Broadeast- 
ing Company; I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and others. 

Section E, with Dr. Zook as chairman, dis- 
cussed “Classroom Broadeasting.” Dr. William 
C. Bagley, Columbia University, chairman of the 
board of consultants of the American School of 
the Air, presented a paper. 

Section F dealt with “Psychological Problems 
in Radio.” Dr. Irvin Lorge, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, presided. 

Section G, “The Effect of Broadcasting upon 
Rural Life,” with Morse Salisbury, chief of radio 
service of the Department of Agriculture, as 
chairman, utilized a panel composed of outstand- 
ing rural representatives. 
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TECHNICAL SESSION 


On Thursday evening the conference devoted 
its attention to a technical session arranged by 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. C. M. Jansky, 
Jr., consulting radio engineer and formerly pres- 
ident of the Institute of Radio Engineers, pre- 
sided. With lantern slides, Mr. Jansky explained 
the division of the present radio spectrum into 
three general bands: (1) The bands of fre- 
quencies extending from 550 ke to 1,500 ke, 
which are the regular broadeast bands; (2) 
certain narrow bands extending from 6,000 to 
22,000 ke for the transmission of sound broad- 
casts from one country to another; (3) the ultra 
high frequency bands which lie above 30,000 ke, 
in which experimental work is now being con- 
ducted. 

The first speaker, T. A. M. Craven, chief engi- 
neer of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, read a paper entitled, “Engineering Aspects 
of the Evolutionary Development of Radio Allo- 
eation Regulations.” Mr. Craven pointed out 
the development of the radio spectrum, which 
now indicates that the useful section extends ap- 
proximately to 3,000,000 ke. To date there has 
actually been developed a spectrum extending 
only one fifteenth of the total spectrum contem- 
plated for the future. 

He traced the various international confer- 
ences dealing with allocation and outlined the 
demands of various services for places on the 
radio spectrum. He concluded: 

My plea to the First National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting is that the educators of the 
country, with their vast number of scientists, make 
a concerted study of the technical phases of the 
radio allocation problem; that they set forth an 
objective based upon sound engineering; and that 
they have in mind ultimately a coordinated plan for 
the application of radio to education which shows 
that the most economic use has been made of any 
frequency channel or any portion of the radio fre- 
queney spectrum which may be devoted to educa- 
tion. .. . I also make a plea that, in so far as is 
humanly possible, the educational groups give con- 
sideration to the legitimate needs of other services, 
particularly those classes of service which can not 
use for their communications any means other than 
radio. 


C. B. Jolliffe, chief of the frequency bureau of 
the Radio Corporation of America, delivered an 
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illustrated address, “Practical Limitations of the 
Broadeast Allocation Structure.” He explained 
that the fundamental limitation to every radio 
service is the frequency space available for that 
service. Mr. Jolliffe reported: 

At international conferences in which all nations 
of the world participate the common communication 
medium has been carved up into frequency bands 
have allocated to various classes of 
services. Broadcasting (as we know it to-day, it is 
a newcomer) has been allocated frequency space 
which the nations of the world believe to be its 
proportionate share of these frequencies. In North 
America there has been allocated the band of fre- 
quencies 550 to 1,500 ke for the exclusive use of 
broadeasting for the purpose of providing domestic 
.. The agreements concerning 


which been 


broadeast service. . 
use of frequencies have been made by the duly ac- 
credited representatives of all nations of the world, 
including the United States, and are part of our 
fundamental law. 


The second limitation, mentioned by Dr. Jol- 
liffe, is the radie receiving set with its limited 
selectivity used by the listener. The third limi- 
tation fundamental one of nature—the 
ability of radio waves once radiated to travel 
through space. The final limitation of allocation 
is the size of the United States and the distribu- 
He concluded: 


is the 


tion of its population. 


From an engineering standpoint it is known what 
these frequencies can do and what limitations they 
have. The limitations are natural phenomena, and 
there is nothing we can do to change the phenomena. 
By technical advances in apparatus we may be able 
to change the characteristics of the devices which 
transmit and receive them, but at present there ap- 
pears no way that we can change the laws of nature. 


Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, formerly president 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers, was the last 
His paper, “The Ultra High Frequency 
Domain,” described the characteristics of this 
He advocated its use for broadeasting 


speaker. 


area. 


because: 


Broadly stated, more reliable local transmission, 
less interference from natural disturbances, a par- 
tial relief from certain types of congestion of trans- 
mission facilities, high fidelity telephonic operation 
and a steady and reasonably uniform all-day and 
all-year service can be anticipated from the ultra- 
high frequencies. 
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The greatest value will come, however, he 
pointed out, from the use of ultra-high frequen- 
cies for television and facsimile broadcasting. 
Dr. Goldsmith said: 


It would probably be good counsel to the edu- 
cators of the United States to advise them to keep 
fully informed on the technical and industrial de- 
velopments in the ultra-high-frequency domain and 
to study carefully in advance what may probably 
be accomplished in this domain. It would also be 
well if carefully planned broadcasting of educa- 
tional materials were carried out using three new 
frequencies and the novel forms of transmission 
such as faesimile and television which they render 
possible. However, if education is to derive its 
fullest benefit from these new instrumentalities of 
science it will involve much sober thought, coopera- 
tive effort and systematic planning on the part of 
educators. The field is too complex and its prob- 
lems too numerous to make an unplanned success at 
all probable or to reward casual, meager or purely 
selfish efforts. 


Rapio’s SociaL IMPLICATIONS 


Dr. Harry W. Chase, chancellor of New York 
University, presided at the morning general ses- 
sion of the second day of the conference. He 
introduced Dr. Howard W. Odum, director of 
the Institute for Research in Social Science of 
the University of North Carolina, who read a 
paper on “The Implications of Radio as a Social 
and Educational Phenomenon.” 


In a philosophie analysis of the implications 
of radio, Dr. Odum identified it as a phenomenon 
of science and technology exemplifying the 
American tradition of business and commercial 
development. He developed the thesis that: 


Radio becomes a social phenomenon, however, 
primarily when it assumes a major role in physical 
communication, which is the chief medium of all 
social process. It becomes a social phenomenon 
when its ramifications and services extend to that 
wide range of activities and realistic experiences 
typified by this extraordinary program here to-day 
and to-morrow; broadeasting as a community enter- 
prise; as an educational force; as a technique in 
classroom; when it broadeasts music and religion, 
industry and politics, recreation and books, art and 
speech, advertising and propaganda. 


Dr. Odum stressed the fact that the social im- 
plications of radio are to be interpreted in terms 
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of what radio does for the social progress of all 
the people. However, he pointed out that “big- 
ness, complexity, science, technology, speed and 
change are the new masters, dominating the 
American picture as they have never done be- 
fore” and that radio as a social tool must be re- 
constructed with other communication agencies 
and cultural resources if true social progress is 


to be made. He said: 


We assume a tremendous expansion of radio edu- 
cation; we assume television and its possibilities ; 
we assume a new adult educational technique; we 
assume extension in the classroom; in technical and 
agricultural education; in the techniques of polit- 
ical education; and in all those other aspects in 
which those who know best predict most. And we 
must assume what has been said so often and so 
well by educators and publicists, that in the mag- 
nificence of radio’s power and opportunity may be 
found also implications of danger in which perfec- 
tion of its mastery may connote mastery over free- 
dom and liberty. 


ADDITIONAL CONFERENCE SECTIONS 


On the morning of the second day of the con- 
ference, eight additional small sections met for 
discussion of various related subjects. 

Section H, Dr. Zook’s group interested in 
“Edueational Broadeasting,” continued from the 
previous day. 

Section I considered “Listening Groups,” with 
Dr. Kathryn MeHale, general director of the 
American Association of University Women, as 
chairman. Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, of the 
Child Study Association of America; Walter S. 
Lemmon, of the World Wide Broadeasting Foun- 
dation, and Mrs. Harold V. Milligan, of the 
Women’s National Radio Committee, contributed 
short papers. 

Section J, “Polling and Measuring the Audi- 
ence,” was led by Dr. Steuart H. Britt, of 
George Washington University. 

Section K, under the chairmanship of Dr. Wil- 
liam Cabell Greet, editor of American Speech, 
considered “The Influence of Radio on Speech.” 

Section L, “State Planning for Radio,” under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Arthur G. Crane, chair- 
man of the National Committee on Education by 
Radio, heard contributions from a number of 
leading state broadcasting supervisors. 

Section M, with Edward R. Murrow, director 
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of radio talks of the Columbia Broadeasting Sys- 
tem, as chairman, discussed “Talks Programs.” 

Section N, “Labor’s Experience in Radio,” had 
Spencer Miller, Jr., as chairman. Mr. Miller is 
director of the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America. 

Section O, with George V. Denny, Jr., di- 
rector of America’s Town Meeting of the Air, as 
chairman, considered “The Forum on the Air.” 
There were short papers by Dr. Lyman Bryson, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Gilbert Seldes, author. 


Rapio In Pouitics 


Felix Morley, editor of the Washington Post, 
presided at the general session on Friday after- 
noon and introduced the speaker, Dr. Arthur N. 
Holeombe, of Harvard University, who talked 
on “Radio Broadeasting as a New Force in 
American Polities.” 

In evaluating the effect of radio in polities, 
Professor Holeombe pointed out that the presi- 
dential campaign of 1936 broke all previous 
records for broadeasting political speeches and 
that the radio has been demonstrated to be a 
more effective medium for reaching voters than 
the press or public meetings. He said: 


The full benefit of the improvement in the tech- 
nique of popular government, which has been made 
possible by the development of the radio, depends 
upon the preservation of the freedom of the air. 
Every American agrees that the air should be free, 
but grave differences of opinion have emerged con- 
cerning the ways and means of securing the bless- 
ings of that freedom.... 

It is evident that, despite the generally prudent 
management of political broadcasting during the 
recent campaign, greater safeguards for the free- 
dom of the air are desirable. No abuses have de- 
veloped which would justify an effort at this time 
to take control of the broadcasting business out of 
the hands of the broadeasting companies and sta- 
tion licensees, but arrangements should be devised 
by means of which the radio listeners of the country 
may be better protected against unwise use of the 
power of editorial supervision by the managers of 
the great chains and the proprietors of local sta- 
tions. There has been much discussion of schemes 
for the establishment of an official or semi-official 
board of appeals and review to serve as a kind of 
supreme court in the radio industry. If contro- 
versies such as that between the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and the broadcasting companies 
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at the beginning of the campaign a year ago should 
become frequent, doubtless some such expedient 
would become necessary. But any scheme which 
involves the establishment of what would be in 
effect a semi-official or official censorship can only 
be a reluctant choice among evils. Better at this 
stage in the development of radio communication 
would be an attempt on the part of the broadcasting 
companies themselves to frame a voluntary code of 
fair practices for the guidance of members of the 
industry. 
CONFERENCES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

In the afternoon, the conference again divided 
into discussion groups for consideration of indi- 
vidual problems. 

Section P, “Library and Museum Use of 
Radio,” had as the co-chairman of its panel Dr. 
Carl H. Milam, secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association, and Dr. Laurence V. Coleman, 
director of the American Association of 
Museums. 

Section Q, under the chairmanship of Madam 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski, director of the Lay- 
man’s Musie Courses, Inc., discussed “Musie in 
Broadeasting.” Among the persons taking part 
in the musie panel were: Ernest LaPrade, of the 
National Broadeasting Company; Pierre Key, 
eritic of the New York Herald Tribune; Nikolai 
Sokoloff, director of the Federal Music Project; 
Davidson Taylor, of the Columbia Broadeasting 
Company, and others. 

Section R was a continuation of the panel di- 
rected by Mrs. Langworthy on “Radio in the 
Life of the Child,” with contributions from rep- 
resentatives of children’s organizations in the 
government and educational and parental organi- 
zations. Miss Judith Waller, director of educa- 
tion, Central Division of the National Broadeast- 
ing Company, represented the radio industry. 

Section S, “Research Problems in Radio Edu- 
cation,” was led by Dr. W. W. Charters, director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University. 

Section T, with Chancellor E. H. Lindley, of 
the University of Kansas, as chairman, devoted 
its time to consideration of “The University 
Broadeasting Station.” Harold B. MeCarty, 
president of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadeasters, was among the speakers. 

Section U, a discussion of “Radio and Propa- 
ganda,” with Dr. Lyman Bryson, of Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, as chairman, at- 
tracted one of the largest audiences of the 
conference groups. 

Section V, “Religious Broadcasting,” was un- 
der the chairmanship of the Reverend George 
Johnson, secretary general of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. 


RADIO IN THE ComITY OF NATIONS 


The formal dinner session of the conference on 
Friday evening had as its theme “The Influence 
of Radio in the Comity of Nations.” The toast- 
master was the Honorable Charles West, Under 
Secretary of the Interior. 

His Excellency, the ambassador of France, M. 
André de Laboulaye, read an address in which 
he summarized the use of radio in the schools of 
France. In discussing the influence of radio on 
international affairs, M. Laboulaye said: 


I only wish to stress the fact that being an instru- 
ment of international information, a means of 
reciprocal exchange of culture among nations, radio 
must and will become, if properly handled, a funda- 
mental basis of international understanding. .. . 

Better understanding among nations is the wisest 
and most secure road towards international peace. 
By mutual understanding secular hatreds may fade 
away, new friendships may be formed and old ones 
strengthened. Individuals will realize that they 
were not born to fight against each other in destrue- 
tive wars but to take part, under the rule of peace, 
in constructive universal cooperation. 


Dr. James T. Shotwell, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was the second speaker at the dinner session. 
He outlined the activities of the Committee for 
Intellectual Cooperation which is working for 
international peace. He reviewed the antagonis- 
tie influences which were present in the radio 
broadcasts of many European countries and 
urged the nations of the world to work toward 
“moral disarmament on the air, in the schools 


and elsewhere.” In eonclusion he said: 


As I listened this evening to the voice of the man 
who had been King and Emperor of 400,000,000 
people and thought how human sympathy went out 
to him from lands over which he had no sovereign 
right, I think I felt with you the sovereign right 
of the human spirit touched into life by science. 
There is a world just begun. Are we going to allow 
that world to pass into the hands of a banditry of 
to-day who are preparing against it the instruments 
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of destruction multiplied in their capacity by sci- 
ence, the same science that has the capacity for re- 
viving the world, for reconditioning our lives? Are 
we going to make ourselves citizens only of a single 
land, or are we going to envisage the comity of 
nations and the community of nations as the proper 
extension of our own, the fulfillment of its history? 
Is that to be our destiny? I want to say that know- 
ing somewhat the American spirit and the American 
people, I, for one, have no doubt as to the outcome. 


Fina SESSION 


On Saturday morning, Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, pre- 
sided at the last general session of the confer- 
ence. Short reports from six of the small con- 
ference groups were delivered. Space does not 
permit summarizing in this article the delibera- 
tions of any of the conference groups, but com- 
plete accounts will be printed in the proceedings 
to be published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

After the reports, Commissioner Studebaker 
introduced President William Mather Lewis, of 
Lafayette College, and a trustee of the World 
Wide Broadeasting Foundation, who read a 
paper on “The Claims of Education in Broad- 
casting.” He emphasized that the only claim of 
education was based upon “what the world needs 
to make its inhabitants happier, safer, more use- 
ful. That education which promotes interna- 
tional understanding, good citizenship, a love of 
duty, individual economie stability, is the type 
which we need above all others, no matter what 
its source may be. That source may be the 
schools, the radio, the public press, the pulpit, 
the political forum.” 

President Lewis advocated private operation 
of radio and insisted that schools could be co- 
ordinated with radio if persons were trained to 
use the medium. He coneluded: 


During the past century and a half, civilization 
moved forward more rapidly than in all the cen- 
turies preceding. The industrial revolution in- 
augurating the machine age has thrust upon school 
men problems of surpassing difficulty. The three 
R’s of the horse and buggy era are totally inade- 
quate to the period of speedy transportation and 
communication. How to live, how to make a living, 
how to live in large groups—these are a few of the 
innumerable problems which educators have to 
meet. How to make a man a master of the machine 
and not its slave—this is the crux of the problem 
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of education in this complicated period, and to it 
educators are addressing themselves with patience 
and vision. The results already accomplished in 
radio education indicate clearly how the machine 
properly used may become the willing and helpful 
servant of man, how humanity may be emancipated, 
not manacled, by mechanical progress. 


David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, delivered the final paper 
of the conference. His address, “Broadcasting 
in the American Democracy,” emphasized the in- 
terest of the radio industry in the development of 
truly educational programs. In seeking defini- 
tion of education, Mr. Sarnoff said: 


If we agree that learning how to think is an 
essential part of education, let me raise the ques- 
tion as to where that portion of our education 
should be acquired. By listening to the radio? 
By attending a motion picture theater? By reading 
the newspaper and magazine? I doubt it. These 
channels of information supply food for thought, 
but it is asking too much to demand that they 
should, in any direct way, teach their audience how 
to think. So we have what seems to be two funda- 
mental departments in education. Let us call the 
first the training of the mind, and the second, the 
feeding of the mind. . . . Radio—in common with 
other forms of mass communication and entertain- 
ment—belongs to the second of these two educa- 
tional fields. Radio programs can be created to 
inform the mind and elevate the spirit, but when 
one seeks to impose upon them the requirements 
that they also furnish mental training and disci- 
pline, one narrows their appeal and risks the dis- 
persion of the invisible audience. 


Mr. Sarnoff summarized the present educa- 
tional programs on the air and their relation to 
the American system of broadcasting. He con- 
eluded : 


In my view, the maintenance of the American 
system of broadcasting is the most vital considera- 
tion of all. Its development has provided an un- 
fettered public forum through the air; free speech 
on public issues; an opportunity for the public to 
accept or reject the programs offered to it, and a 
medium of education that presents a growing op- 
portunity to the educational world. ... 

Educators and broadcasters have a vital interest 
in preserving the American system of broadcasting. 
I emphasize this because if a real solution of the 
problems under consideration is to be obtained a 
solid foundation is necessary. Within the frame- 
work of the American system of broadcasting, there 
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can be no real disagreement between educators and 
broadcasters as to an improved use of this great 
force in the best interests of our peopde. 

In adjourning the first national conference on 
educational broadeasting, Dr. Zook, the chairman 
of the executive committee, reported that the 
representatives of the eighteen sponsoring or- 
ganizations meeting informally, had voted to 
continue the committee to decide whether a sim- 
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ilar conference at a later date might be desir- 
able and had also voted to hold any possible 
future conferences in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee. 

With these two resolutions before it, the first 
national conference on educational broadcasting, 
the largest gathering in the United States of 
persons interested in the use of radio in educa- 
tion, adjourned. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL JOURNEY 
ASSOCIATION 


THE Silver Jubilee of the School Journey 
was celebrated in December at a 
four-day and exhibition, which 
opened in the County Hall, Westminster. 

The London Times states that around the con- 
ference hall were displayed photographs, draw- 


Association 
conterence 


ings, peintings, maps, fossils and other memen- 
toes of school journeys to home and Continental 
places, and in the committee rooms short lec- 
tures, illustrated by lantern slides and films, were 
given, explaining the educational benefits of 
school journeys. Several of the commentators 
were boys and girls who had joined the tours, 
and other children demonstrated in dance and 
community singing the recreative side of the 
journeys. 

In a message to the conference Mr. Stanley, 
president of the Board of Education, said: 


The past twenty-five years have seen some revolu- 
tionary changes in our conception and methods of 
education in England. Among the most notable 
changes has been a realization of the importance 
of first-hand experience in the teaching of what we 
used to regard as classroom subjects. 

In this respect school journeys have come to 
play a considerable and effective part in the work 
of the school. The careful study of material before 
the journey, the experience of new surroundings and 
new interests and the fresh stimulus imported into 
classroom work-—all these bring a new sense of 
reality into our teaching. He hoped that the con- 
ference would bring a far greater number of people 
to realize what the association was doing and help 
it to solve the practical problems that had to be 
faced if its work was to continue to expand. 


At the opening ceremony Lord Gorell gave the 
A. H. Blake spoke on the 


inaugural address. 


“Psychological Justification for the School Jour- 
ney,” and Mrs. E. M. Lowe, chairman of the 
Education Committee of the London County 
Council, presided. Lord Gorell stated that the 
association had responsibility for over 70,000 
children journeying a year, of whom 11,000 took 
part in Continental tours. The work of the asso- 
ciation, however, was only at its beginning. He 
considered that what was needed to assist the 
movement was a well-designed, well-equipped 
hostel in London. 


SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES OF 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
ROME 

TEACHERS and graduate students in the clas- 
sies, history and related subjects, are invited to 
attend the summer session of the School of Clas- 
sical Studies in the American Academy in Rome. 
The session, to be held from July 5 to August 
14, will be conducted by Professor Henry T. 
Rowell, of Yale University. 

The enrolment will be limited to sixty students, 
and will include no one not intending to execute 
the full six weeks’ program. The director is not 
interested financially in the size of the enrolment. 

The course will be on the evidence, archeo- 
logical, inseriptional and literary, to be drawn 
from the existing monuments. From this evi- 
dence the history of the City of Rome, from the 
earliest times to the reign of Constantine, will 
be developed and illustrated. Within this his- 
torical frame, particular attention will be de- 
voted to Roman life and manners in the Cicero- 
nian Age and the Early Empire, with extensive 
readings of the chief classical authors. A limited 
number of sites outside the city, having literary 
and historical associations, will be visited during 
the session. 
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The lectures will be given in the academy 
building, before the monuments, and at the sites. 
Independent reading will be required. The acad- 
emy certificate, recommending credit in Amer- 
ican graduate schools, will be presented on com- 
pletion of the work by examination. 

Total necessary expenses, including voyage in 
tourist class from and to New York and the 
academy fee of $50, may be calculated at 
about $500. Further details may be obtained 
from Professor Henry T. Rowell, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 


BUDGET OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Aw increase for the coming biennium of ap- 
proximately $1,400,000 will be asked of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature this winter by the University 
of California. The sum requested is less by two 
thirds of a million dollars than the university 
had five years ago, in spite of the fact that the 
enrolment has increased 19 per cent. and is ex- 
pected to increase another 14 per cent. in the 
next two years. 

A statement in regard to the finances of the 
university has been made public by President 
Robert G. Sproul. He says in part: 


The legislature of 1933 gave the university 
$4,267,308 less for the biennium 1933-35 than it 
had received for the previous two years. If funds 
for capital improvements are omitted, the cut in the 
operating budget was 20 per cent. During that 
biennium, the enrolment did not decrease and de- 
pression ills stimulated many new demands for ser- 
vice. The legislature of 1935 appropriated for the 
biennium 1935-37 $1,004,365 more than the pre- 
vious legislature, but still $3,262,943 less than the 
1933 high. In this biennium the enrolment has 
increased 13 per cent., and the enrolment for the 
present year is 19 per cent. higher than the enrol- 
ment for 1933. This is a staggering increase, and 
is certainly convincing in its testimony that the uni- 
versity is still regarded as a place where a first-class 
education, undergraduate as well as graduate, may 
be obtained. To finance this gigantic piece of work 
we have a budget 13 per cent., or $2,098,943 less 
than that which we had when the legislature of 
1933 met. 

We are asking, therefore, from the State Depart- 
ment of Finance, in the budget which we have sub- 
mitted, an increase over what we were granted by 
the legislature of 1935 of $634,834 to repair the 
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serious damage of the past four years, and $776,054 
to provide for the greater numbers we shall have in 
the next two years. This total increase will still 
be $688,054 less than the university had from the 
legislature of 1931, five years ago, when our bien- 
nium enrolment was smaller by 12,000 students than 
the estimated enrolment for 1937-39, when our 
obligations were less, and when money purchased 
a good deal more than it does now. 


THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE Treasurer’s Report of Yale University for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, issued re- 
cently, shows total expenditures of $6,747,512.29 
for 1935-1936 ; a decrease of $172,228.15 as com- 
pared with the previous year. As a result of the 
savings thus effected and of the receipt of $309,- 
081.11 in gifts to income for general purposes, 
the university was enabled to balance its budget 
for 1935-1936, and to credit $17,631.27 to Con- 
tingency Reserve Fund. 

Total expenditures of $6,747,512.29 above 
mentioned, the report explains, are for the uni- 
versity considered “as a teaching organization 
only” and do not therefore reflect a large part 
of the disbursements made each year “by the 
entire Yale organization, including the Athletic 
Association, the University’s Service Bureaus, 
the Dining Halls, and the officers in charge of 
buildings.” In this connection it is stated that 
payments made to New Haven firms during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, aggregated 
$2,695,304.35; while total payroll disbursements 
for the entire university organization, to over 
3,100 individuals living in New Haven and the 
immediate vicinity, amounted to $5,508,371.06. 
Yale’s importance as an economie factor in New 
Haven and Connecticut is evident from the com- 
bined total of $8,203,675.41 thus expended by it 
in a single year; a sum equivalent to over $22,- 
475 every day for 365 days. 

Largest of the unrestricted income gifts re- 
ceived during the last year was that of $281, 
331.11 from the Yale Alumni University Fund 
Association, $159,354.97 of this amount repre- 
senting the annual contributions made by 7,616 
subscribers and the balance interest on the prin- 
cipal of the Alumni Fund. Gifts to income for 
special purposes, such as grants for research 
and publication, fellowships and scholarships, 
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totalled $779,005.76; while gifts for permanent 
endowment amounted to $1,717,774.83, bringing 
the net total of Yale’s funds to $98,160,172.46. 

Scholarship aid was rendered to 1,501 students 
at Yale in 1935-1936, the total value of the 
scholarships, fellowships and loans granted to 
them being $600,219.68. 


THE ALEXANDER FLEET MEMORIAL 
FUND 

A airt of $50,000, to be known as the “Alex- 
ander Frederick Fleet Memorial Fund,’ that 
will serve as a continuing memorial to a former 
superintendent and will be used for the “cultural 
and intellectual growth of the faculty,” was an- 
nounced to the faculty and officers of Culver 
Military Academy just before the beginning of 
the Christmas vacation. The donors are Ber- 
tram B. Culver, president of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Culver Educational Foundation, 
his wife, Mrs. Edna Lammert Culver, and their 
two sons, B. B. Culver, Jr., and Henry Harrison 
Culver, all of St. Louis. 

Colonel Alexander F. Fleet, whose name the 
fund will bear, was superintendent of the acad- 
emy from 1896 to 1910. He had served as chief 
of staff of General Henry A. Wise, of the Con- 
federate Army. Then for many years he had 
been professor of Greek at William Jewell Col- 
lege and later at the University of Missouri. Be- 
cause of his interest in boys, he established a 
boys’ school in Mexico, Mo., from which he came 
to Culver in 1896 at the invitation of Henry 
Harrison Culver, founder of the Culver Military 
Academy. Colonel Fleet died in 1911 and was 
sueceeded by the present superintendent, Gen- 
eral L. R. Gignilliat. The widow of Colonel 
Fleet, now eighty-five years old, was present at 
the announcement and received from Mr. Culver 
an engrossed copy of the letter of gift. 

The donation is made to the foundation with 
the express condition that it is to be invested 
separately from other funds and that its income 
is to be used for faculty benefits. Nor is this 
to replace or supersede regular provision made 
by the academy for such purposes as sabbat- 
ical leaves, absence for special study, ete. <A 
special committee, consisting of the teachers, 
with the grade of “master instructor,” and the 
dean of the faculty, will make recommendation 
each year to the superintendent for the use of 
such an amount as may be available. It may 
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be used to supplement an individual’s resources 
in carrying out studies or investigations which 
will benefit the school, or it may be used to bring 
in outstanding men in any field for residence as 
visiting members of the faculty, or in any other 
way which the committee and the superintendent 
deem to be in line with the purpose of the fund. 


¥. i Bi, 


FELLOWSHIPS AT TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

For the year 1937-38 the trustees of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, have authorized a 
maximum of three fellowships for the Advanced 
School of Edueation for students holding the 
doctor’s degree from this or other institutions 
who desire to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties for study beyond the doctor’s degree offered 
in the Advanced School of Education. The 
stipend for single persons will vary from $1,200 
to $1,700 at the discretion of the Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships, depending on the 
candidate’s age and experience. For a married 
man accompanied by his family, the allotted min- 
imum will be increased by $500 to $700 for his 
wife, and by $150 to $200 for each child. The 
maximum fellowship award will in most cases 
not exceed $3,000. The amount of the award 
will be based on information filed in the record 
form at the time of application. Preference will 
be given to students who are under thirty-five 
years of age. 

For the year 1937-38 the trustees have author- 
ized a maximum of ten scholarships for persons 
who are now or expect to become candidates for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy or the degree 
of doctor of education. The stipend for single 
persons will range from $800 to $1,200 at the 
discretion of the Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships, depending on the age and experi- 
ence of the successful applicants. This mini- 
mum will be increased for a married man accom- 
panied by his family, in the amount of $500 for 
his wife and $150 for each child. In no ease 
will the scholarship award exceed $2,000. The 
amount of the award will be based on informa- 
tion filed in the record form at the time of ap- 
plication. Preference will be given to students 
under thirty-five years of age. 

For the year 1937-38 there are five fellow- 
ships, each with a stipend of $1,000. In addi- 
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tion, there are four fellowships varying in value 
from $250 to $750 (the Grace H. Dodge fellow- 
ship, the Eleanor Colford Morris fellowship, the 
Naomi Norsworthy fellowship and the Frank 
Ross Chambers fellowship). These are available 
to graduate students or prospective graduate 
students in any part of Teachers College. They 
are not limited to candidates for the doctor’s 
degree. 

There are several scholarships, varying in 
amount from $100 to $400, available to both 
graduate and undergraduate students (the Tile- 
ston scholarship, the Charlotte Louisa Williams 
scholarship, the Earl scholarship, the Hoadley 
scholarship, the Margaret Hoe scholarship, the 
Augusta Larned scholarship and the Romiett 
Stevens scholarships). 

All applications for fellowships and scholar- 
ships must be filed on special forms with the 
secretary of Teachers College on or before March 
1, 1937. Application forms will be supplied on 
request. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 

THE twenty-third annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges will be held at the 
Mayflower, Washington, D. C., on Thursday and 
Friday, January 14 and 15. The theme of 
the meeting is “Contributions to Liberal Educa- 
tion in the College.” On Thursday morning, 
after the reports of the president, the executive 
secretary and treasurer have been received, 
Professor William Ernest Hocking, of Harvard 
University, will discuss “The Function of Philos- 
ophy and Religion in Undergraduate Educa- 
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tion.” Following, Dr. Meta Glass, president of 
Sweet Briar College and president of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, will pre- 
sent “The Contribution of the Humanities.” At 
the afternoon session, Dr. Harry N. Holmes, of 
Oberlin College, will speak on the physical sci- 
ences; Dr. A. J. Carlson, of the University of 
Chicago, president of the American Association 
of University Professors, on the biological sci- 
ences, and Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of 
the Brookings Institution, on the social sciences. 
On Friday morning, Dr. Jonas Lie, president of 
the National Academy of Design, will present 
“The Contribution of the Arts.” Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, of the University of Chicago, will then dis- 
cuss “The Education in Liberal Arts Colleges of 
Students Preparing to Teach in Publie and 
Private Schools.” 

At the annual dinner on Thursday evening, 
“The Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge” will be 
diseussed by Albert Mansbridge, of England, 
president of the World Association for Adult 
Education, and “The American College,” by 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity. At noon, the following day, Friday, at a 
round-table luncheon, there will be general dis- 
cussion of the English and the American college. 

At 4:30 on Thursday afternoon, delegates and 
their friends will be guests of the officers of the 
association and the Washington Branch of the 
American Association of University Women at a 
tea in the new National Headquarters, 1634 “1” 
Street, Washington. At 3:30 P. mM. on Friday, 
members of the association are invited to make a 
tour of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice, as guests of J. 
Edgar Hoover, director. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ALEXANDER GUERRY, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, has been elected vice- 
chancellor of the University of the South at 
Sewanee, Tenn. He will succeed Dr. Benjamin 
F. Finney, whose resignation will become effec- 
tive in June. 


SAMUEL F'ausoxp, during the past year deputy 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, has been elected president 
of the State Teachers College at Indiana, Pa. 


GERALD D. WHITNEY, since 1925 professor of 
vocational education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed a deputy superinten- 
dent in the State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion. Previously Dr. Whitney taught in the 
schools of Pittsburgh as instructor in woodwork- 
ing and mechanical drawing for ten years. He 
then served as state supervisor of industrial edu- 
cation in the Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 
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Cuarues L. Dexter, a retired manufacturer 
and for many years a member of the board of 
trustees of the Spring Garden Institute, Phila- 
delphia, has been elected president of the institu- 
tion, sueceeding the late Frederick McOwen. 
The institute was incorporated on April 12, 1851, 
primarily for “the promotion of the moral and 
intellectual improvement of young persons.” 


Dr. JoHN B. McKenna, senior physician of 
the McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass., has been 
elected consultant in psychiatry at Dartmouth 
College, to succeed Dr. John M. Murray, of Win- 
chester, Mass., who has resigned that he may 
devote his whole time to private practice. 


J. GUERNON Barton has been appointed to fill 
the unexpired term of Benjamin H. Solliday as a 
school director of Washington Township, Frank- 
lin County, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. M. LyLe Spencer, dean of the School of 
Journalism of Syracuse University, has leave of 
absence for six months, during which he will 
supervise the organization of work in journal- 
ism at the American University in Cairo. 


Tuomas W. Lamont, a member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan and Company, and Samuel H. 
Kress, an art collector, chairman of the board 
of S. H. Kress and Company, have been elected 
to membership on the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


A DINNER was given at the Harvard Club, on 
December 21, in honor of Dr. Frank William 
Taussig, professor of economics, emeritus, at 
Harvard University. More than a hundred of 
his former students and colleagues attended the 
dinner. Among the guests were President James 
B. Conant and President Emeritus A. Lawrence 
Lowell. 


Tue Mills College Weekly dedicated its issue 
of December 16 to Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
in commemoration of her service for twenty 
years as president of Mills College. At the 
time she became president there were 153 stu- 
dents and a faculty of 33 members. Since then 
a graduate division has been added, and there 
are now 613 students and 83 professors and 


instructors. The number of buildings has in- 


creased from 11 in 1916 to the present 28 struc- 
tures, while the endowment has increased from 
$364,594 to $1,615,218. 
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A LUNCHEON in honor of Ignus O. Hornstein, 
who was recently appointed assistant director of 
the evening schools of New York City, was given 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on December 12. 
There was an attendance of two hundred and 
fifty. Among the speakers were Associate Su- 
perintendent William E. Grady, John J. Con- 
nolly, principal of Evening Elementary School 
98, Queens, and Morris E. Siegel, director of 
evening and continuation schools. 


Dr. ANNE WALLACE HOWLAND, retiring dean 
of the School of Library Science at Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Philadelphia, was the guest 
of honor at a tea given for her on December 14 
by the members of the Ryder Club, the women’s 
faculty club of the college. 


THE Massachusetts Horticultural Society has 
awarded its gold medal to Norman Taylor, for- 
merly curator of plants at the Brooklyn Botan- 
ical Garden, with the citation: “For your work 
in editing ‘The Garden Dictionary,’ considered 
to be the most notable horticultural book which 
has appeared in America in recent years.” 


Dr. Lutuer L. BERNARD, professor of soci- 
ology at Washington University, St. Louis, has 
been awarded the Thomas G. Masaryk Medal 
for distinction as an American sociologist by the 
Czechoslovakian Sociological Society. 


THE first medal award of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Syracuse University was presented to 
Frederic W. Goudy, “for distinctive achievement 
in typographic design,” at a dinner given in his 
honor on December 18. 


Dr. THomas P. ABERNATHY, associate pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Virginia, 
has been elected president of the Southern His- 
torical Association for 1937. 


Dr. Harotp W. Dopps, president of Princeton 
University; Professor Edwin Mims, of Vander- 
bilt University, for the past year visiting Car- 
negie professor to British universities, and Felix 
Greene, North American representative of the 
British Broadcasting Company, were the prin- 
cipal speakers at a luncheon given on December 
18 by the English-Speaking Union in New York 
City. Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent 
of the schools of New York City, was among the 
guests. 
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Dr. ArtHUR H. Compton, professor of phys- 
ies, delivered the convocation address at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on December 15. It was 
entitled “Can Science Point the Way?” 


Dr. Ropert MaynarD HutcuHins, president of 
the University of Chicago, will give the principal 
address at a luncheon of the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English, to be held on 
January 30 in the Pennsylvania Hotel. Assis- 
tant Superintendent John L. Tildsley and Ex- 
aminer George J. Smith, both of whom will retire 
this year, will be guests of honor. Preceding 
the luncheon six group conferences on various 
factors in reading instruction will be held. 


A portrait of the late Charles Proteus Stein- 
metz, of the General Electric Company, was un- 
veiled on December 14 in the assembly hall of 
the Steinmetz High School, Chicago. The por- 
trait is the gift of the General Electric Company. 
It was accepted on behalf of the school by Mayor 
Kelly and Principal D. F. O’Hearn. 


THE oldest building in the University Heights 
center of New York University is to be named 
MacCracken Hall, in honor of the late Dr. Henry 
Mitchell MacCracken, sixth chancellor of the 
university, who lived there for twenty-five years. 
The formal dedication of the hall is planned for 
the coming spring. Among those expected to 
attend are the two sons of the late chancellor, 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, president of Vas- 
sar College, and Dr. John Henry MacCracken, 
formerly president of Lafayette College. Both 
are alumni of New York University. 


Proressor SAMUEL E. Bassett, head of the 
department of Greek at the University of Ver- 
mont, a former president of the American Philo- 
logical Association, died on December 21 at the 
age of sixty-three years. 


JOHN WINTHROP TROEGER, who retired in 1926 
after serving for thirty-three years as principal 
of the Irving School, Chicago, died on December 
17. He was eighty-seven years old. 


Mrs. Nannie Pasteur GEOFFROY, who 
founded St. Paul’s School at Beaufort, N. C., 
died on December 20 at the age of seventy-one 
years. 


Dr. Georce B, NEUMANN, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology of the State Teachers College 
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at Buffalo, N. Y., died on December 24 at the age 
of fifty-four years. 


THE American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions has announced the death of the 
Rev. John Bicknell, president of Jaffna College, 
Vaddukeddai, Ceylon, on December 17. Mr. 
Bicknell had been active in Christian educational 
work in Ceylon for twenty-five years; he helped 
to revise the educational system of Ceylon and 
was a member of the Jaffna Council executive 
committee and the Ceylon Education Com- 
mission. 

Tue twenty-fifth annual Conference of Edu- 
cational Associations will be held at University 
College, London, from January 4 to 11, under 
the presidency of the Right Honorable W. 
Ormsby-Gore, whose presidential address en- 
titled “Some Educational Problems of our Co- 
lonial Empire” will be delivered on January 5. 
On January 7 a joint conference on “Problems 
of Education within the Empire” will be held, 
when the speakers will include Sir Firoz Khan 
Moon, the High Commissioner for India, for- 
merly Minister for Education in the Punjab; 
Dr. 8. F. N. Gie, South African Minister in 
Berlin, formerly Secretary for Education, Union 
of South Africa; Professor G. V. Portus, profes- 
sor of political science and history, University of 
Adelaide; Professor C. A. Krug, professor of 
education, Mount Allison University, New 
Brunswick; Professor F. Clarke, director, Insti- 
tute of Education, University of London. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that the New Jersey Association 
of School Physicians was organized at a meet- 
ing in Newark on November 9, with Dr. Harry 
B. Silver, president, and Dr. Aaron H. Horland, 
secretary, both of Newark. Objectives outlined 
are medical leadership, especially in health edu- 
cation and service in the public schools, stand- 
ardization of health services throughout the 
state, improvement in the health service rendered 
by school physicians, establishment of a special 
section for school physicians in the state and 
county societies, and to act as a clearing house 
for statistical data. The next meeting will be 
held at Atlantic City in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Medical Society of New 
Jersey in April, 1937. 


More than 2,800 children were examined dur- 
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ing the fifteen weeks of the annual tour of the 
healthmobile of the Maryland State Department 
of Health. Nine counties in southern Maryland 
and the eastern shore were visited. Of the chil- 
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dren examined 2,170 needed follow-up care, 
1,224 had not been vaccinated, about 397 were 
underweight, 333 had unhealthy tonsils and 
81 were “mouth breathers.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SKILLS AS OUTCOMES OF TEACHING 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

In reviewing the recent literature on curricu- 
lum a one is struck by the general 
criticism of our educational system, in that it 
does not truly educate in terms of the demands 
of modern economic, political and social life. hn 
the chorus of dissatisfaction, and in the various 
solutions offered,}we note a very special criti- 
cism of the present work in the social studies. It 
is somehow or other felt that the addition of a 
great deal more social studies material, presented 
in a very different manner, will solve the prob- 
lem. In fact, this is the common denominator 
in all the varied new curricula and the diverse 
recommendations of the experts. A close analy- 
sis of what it is all about might lead one to the 
conclusion that if we had been doing a better 
job of teaching history and social science the 
need for a complete housecleaning would never 
have arisen. If this is true, much of the present 
agony might be averted if we would move upon 
the immediate crux of the situation, that is, the 
improvement of teaching history and social 
science. ' If the situation can possibly be reduced 
to so simple and definite a proposition, we can 
also probably locate the defect in our social 
studies teaching in just such a clear-cut manner. 
The weakness, as indicated by all the writers on 
the subject, is that we are teaching in such a 
manner that the only outcome is in terms of 
information. We may do it pleasantly and with 
all the approved modern techniques, but never- 
theless we are still teaching facts just as cer- 
tainly as we did in the old days when passages 
of the text were memorized. 

Now we all pay lip service to long lists of 
objectives for whatever we do in the name of 
teaching, and our lists of objectives for history 
and the social sciences are just as long and as 
useless as those of any other area of the curricu- 
lum. If we are to make a direct attack upon 


our major problem, we are going to have to con- 
sider much more closely than we have in the past 
those objectives which do not have a direct bear- 
ing on the information side of the subject. We 
must meet the necessity, not only of this closer 
analysis, but also of planning the many inter- 
mediate steps to the realization of these objec- 
tives. We agree, I suppose, that jour social 
studies teaching, for example, is to yield out- 
comes in terms of (1) understandings, (2) atti- 
tudes, ideals and emotional sets, and (3) certain 
skills and techniques. 

We all can see at once that we would have 
considerable agreement and considerable knowl- 
edge as to — in the matter of the under- 
standings. ' Very much has been done along this 
line and we are developing the materials for 
some very excellent units that will supply some 
of the most essential understandings basic to 
modern living. But, after all, this is merely 
furnishing more and better factual material. As 
to the second and third above-mentioned types 
of objectives, very -little has been done in a 
definite clear-cut manner.| We may list a few 
of the attitudes, ideals and’ emotional slants that 
we deem proper objectives to be realized by our 
work in the social studies, but this is just the 
beginning. We must then proceed to divide and 
subdivide; define and redefine each of these atti- 
tudes. {We must no longer try to make materials 
serve a double purpose; imparting certain in- 
formation that we are reasonably sure is useful 
and adding to it the pious hope that it will result 
in the desired ideals. In the general field of 
skills we must determine specifically our list of 
skills that can best be realized by the teaching of 
the social studies, and the most efficient proce- 
dures for their acquisition. | 

We must not expect to realize them ineiden- 
tally, nor hope to gain them accidentally.,; When 
we are trying to realize objectives in terms of 
attitudes and skills'we must courageously and 
frankly relegate the informational element into 
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the background. If our syllabus or standards 
of any sort require so much mere fact learning 
that we really haven’t time to do anything else 
but conduct a cramming process, we must not 
pretend to the realization of historical-minded- 
ness. On the other hand, if we are consciously 
trying to produce skills and attitudes, we must 
without regret contemplate the spectacle of a 
generation growing up without knowing the bat- 
tles of the American Revolution or the dimen- 
sions of the pyramids, or even the candidates 
in the presidential election of 1892. We may 
reasonably expect that in connection with the 
teaching of certain skills a great deal of informa- 
tion will be picked up. Perhaps a different 
array of facts or a different group of under- 
standings may be attained by each pupil, with- 
out rocking our civilization. 

But, we can’t in our singleness of purpose be 
even bothered to worry about this.; While we 
are trying to teach skills we must concentrate 
on skills. } Our objectors in this immediately say, 
“Don’t be foolish. You can’t teach skills in a 
vacuum.” This is perfectly true. We are not 
going to teach skills in a vacuum. |We are going 
to teach such skills as can be taught only in con- 
nection with the social studies and are as much a 
part of the nature of history, economies, etc., as 
are any of their facts. | The teaching of such 
skills in a vacuum would more closely resemble 
the work done in certain library courses, where 
certain techniques of research, bibliography and 
note-taking are attempted entirely independently 
of any field of knowledge.! Our skills that we 
intend to teach are those that are implied in the 
very nature of the subject, history, for example. 
They are discovered by analysis, not only of 
what purpose history serves in society, but also 
an analysis of the nature of the work of the 
os There are a great many techniques 
very much needed by the citizen to enable him 
to take his part in a democracy which are closely 
related to the techniques which any historian 
must pursue. Now what is that connection? It 


is simply this {The main problem of the historian 
is to arrive at the truth about complicated human 
events and to do this by means of tested evidence. 
Now this is exactly what the citizen must do in 
order to be an intelligent factor in modern so- 
ciety. 


He must acquire these skills which will 
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enable him to find evidence, recognize it when 
found, test it and know exactly what it is, organ- 
ize it and bring it to bear upon the question or 
problem.; Of all the needs of this troubled world 
perhaps the most important is to have a citizenry 
capable of finding evidence and bringing it to 
bear upon problems for the purpose of ascer- 
taining truth. 

Let us consider now} some of the skills which 
we may develop in connection with the teaching 
of the social studies. These skills may be divided 
into those of individual initiative and responsi- 
bility and those of cooperation and group action. 
Under the individual skills may be listed : 


(1) Fact finding.'! This is a matter of techniques 
in the use of various publications, including the 
text-book. The use of the index and table of con- 
tents, readers’ guide, card catalogue, government 
publications, bibliographies, are all considered. 
Some skill in the use of sources is included. The 
technique of fact finding by surveys and by the 
interview must also be given attention. 

(2)' Fact testing. Under this heading will come 
actual practice in applying what the historians call 
internal criticism. The matter of authorship and 
author bias, the criteria of probability and various 
sorts of ‘‘checks and double checks’’ are all taken 
into consideration. 

(3) Fact organization.’ Under this heading we 
arrive at taking notes and filing them. We make 
summaries, tabulations, graphs, outlines and briefs. 

(4) ‘The discovery of trends from social facts. | 
In this connection very often historical material 
serves our purpose better than contemporary mate- 
rials, for with historical material we have the 
‘“answers’’ so that we may test the developing skills 
of our pupils; while if we are dealing with present 
problems, it is almost impossible to test the sound- 
ness of the pupils’ conclusions. 

(5) Presentation of material. Skills should be 
developed in the oral report, the newspaper article 
and in argumenttaion. 


Our second category of skills are those in 
cooperation and group action: 


(1) First under this heading comes \the technique 
of informal discussion.| 

(2) Second comes ithe panel discussion, open 
forums and more fornial types of discussion. 

(3) Skills in parliamentary practice and debate 
and participation in larger gatherings. 

(4) The techniques of the committee. 

(5) Techniques of group leadership and the pro- 
motion of group morale. 
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(6) The techniques of projects and group activ- 
ity. 

)Here we have listed eleven types of skills, the 
development of which is very necessary in a 
democratic society. Moreover, these skills can 
be best gained through the teaching of the social 


studies, and they are all capable of being taught. | 


They are, of course, not quite as definite as the 
skills learned by the plumber or electrician, but 
they are, nevertheless, definite enough to warrant 
our trying to realize them directly. | If correctly 
taught they will function to give the student the 
same type of control over his social environment 
that natural science gives him over his physical 
environment. After all, isn’t this the major idea 
behind all our attempts at curriculum reform? 
Naturally, these skills will not function unless 
backed by appropriate mind-sets. However, the 
desired attitudes represent a distinct teaching 
problem. The technique of teaching attitudes is 
in many respects diametrically opposite to the 
procedures used in teaching skills. In efficient 
dealing with the complex problems of our social 
environment the attitudes do little good without 
the appropriate skills. Is it not possible that 
the poor showing made by our social studies 
teaching is due to our failure to get down to 
definite teaching of skills? Every intelligent 
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person desires to distinguish between truth and 
propaganda, but few persons know how to filter 
for truth. | 

C. A. HARPER 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


MARSHALL COLLEGE CENTENNIAL 

MarsHALL CouLece, Huntington, W. Va., is 
in its centennial year and this long service will 
be properly commemorated in the closing week 
of this academic year. During the year several 
programs are being brought to the campus as 
features of the centennial. 

The college, opened as an academy in 1837, 
was named after Chief Justice John Marshall, 
who died two years before. It passed through 
the stages of an academy and a normal school. 
In 1920 the teacher-training work was organized 
into a standard teachers’ college of four years. 
In 1924 the arts and science work was organized 
into the Arts and Sciences College. Marshall is 
the oldest college in West Virginia as well as the 
largest. 

A bust to Chief Justice John Marshall will be 
unveiled during the commencement program. 
Speakers of national note are being secured for 
this occasion. 

JAMES KE. ALLEN 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 
HiGHER education in The Netherlands is pro- 
vided by six universities and four colleges. 
Three universities and one college are publicly 
endowed under the control of the Department 
of Education, Arts and Sciences, while the State 
College of Agriculture is under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture. The other 
institutions are privately endowed but receive 
state grants for specific purposes. The College 
of Commerce at Rotterdam is the recipient of 
an annual government subsidy. 


STUDENTS 
Table I shows the student enrolment at each 
of the ten institutions for the academic year 


1934-35. 
This represents a decrease of 4.6 per cent., as 


TABLE I 
STUDENT ENROLMENT 











Institution Enrolment 
Siniversity Of LAGGR: «és 0000560 saver 2,521 
PUTVOEGIES OF WIEIOORE 6.06 0.6. 0:0.6:0.6.0n 00:0 2,894 
*University of Groningen ......ccccece 1,080 

Municipal University of Amsterdam.... 2,496 
Free University of Amsterdam ........ 622 
Catholic University (Nijmegen) ...... 472 
*Technical College (Delft) .....cssecee 1,893 
*College of Agriculture (Wageningen)... 439 
College of Commerce (Rotterdam) ..... 451 


Catholic College of Commerce (Tilburg) . 181 
Total enrolment 1 


re 





* Publicly endowed institutions. 


compared with the previous year. Enrolments 
during the four preceding years showed increases 
ranging from 1.5 to 6 per cent. The number of 
male students was reduced by 3.9 per cent. and 
that of female students by 8 per cent. Freshman 
enrolment showed a decrease of 4.8 per cent. for 
the men and 10.2 per cent. for the women, with 
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a total of 5.8 per cent. These differences, how- 
ever, were not significant enough to alter the pro- 
portion of women students, which remained 
slightly above 20 per cent. in the universities and 
slightly below 4 per cent. in the colleges. 

Students enrolled in publicly controlled insti- 
tutions of higher learning in The Netherlands 
pay a tuition fee of 300 guilders’ for the first 
year, 250 for the second and 200 guilders for 
each subsequent year of enrolment. Scholar- 
ships to the amount of 800 guilders each are 
granted by the Crown upon recommendation by 
the board of curators. During the last academic 
year they amounted to 240.000 guilders. 


FAcuLtTIES 


The instructional staffs consist of four classes 
of professors and the lectors. Ordinary profes- 
sors are full-time instructors in the major aca- 
demic subjects. They are usually appointed at 
the minimum salary of 6,300 guilders and reach 
the maximum of 7,700 guilders by three bi- 
annual inereases. Occasionally a man of ex- 
traordinary merits receives the maximum salary 
from the time of his appointment. Exztraordi- 
nary professors may be appointed on a full-time 
or a part-time basis. In the former case they 
are instructors in less important subjects or men 
of less eminence than the ordinary professors, 
whose salary ranges from 4,700 to 6,000 guilders 
with three bi-annual increases. When appoint- 
ments are made on a part-time basis, the recip- 
ient derives his income principally from other 
sources, and his salary range is from 2,000 to 
4,000 guilders. The professional standing of 
men appointed on such a basis is equivalent to 
that of the ordinary professors. Church-ap- 
pointed professors of theology are employed by 
their respective churches. The government 
makes full restitution to the Netherlands Re- 
formed Church for salaries paid its professors 
and to other denominations to the extent of 
2,400 guilders for each professor appointed by 
them. Special professors are appointed and 
salaried by groups which have been entitled by 
the Crown to make such appointments. This 
privilege was first granted in 1905 because it was 
held desirable to allow free expression of opinion 
to factions other than those represented by state- 
appointed professors. Since 1918 the original 


1 The par value of the Netherlands guilder is 40¢. 
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purpose has been ignored in most cases, and 
appointments have been made to supplement the 
existing curriculum rather than to voice opposi- 
tion. In the recent past such chairs have in- 
cluded Egyptian art, tropical hygiene, Italian 
literature, ete., whereas formerly they were pri- 
marily in the fields of politics, economies, phi- 
losophy, ete. The government exercises no con- 
trol over the salaries which special professors 
receive. Lectors are men of less distinction or 
experience than the full-time extraordinary pro- 
fessors or appointed to chairs of less signifi- 
cance. Their salary range is from 3,800 to 6,000 
guilders, with five bi-annual increases. They are 
frequently promoted to the rank of extraordi- 
nary professor. 

Appointments to the teaching staffs of all 
state institutions are made by the Crown upon 
advice of the minister of education and recom- 
mendation by the board of curators, with the 
exception that special professors are appointed 
by certain privileged organizations. Faculty 
members of the Municipal University of Amster- 
dam are appointed by the city council, but con- 
firmation of the appointment by the Queen is 
required. The board of directors of the Free 
University of Amsterdam (endowed by the 
Netherlands Reformed Church) makes its own 
appointments, as does the Catholic Church for 
its two institutions. In these cases confirmation 
by the Crown is required only when the appoin- 
tee possesses no advanced degree in the special 
field in which he is to give instruction. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative government of the state 
institutions is in the hands of a board of cura- 
tors, appointed by the Crown from among 
prominent members of Parliament, industrial- 
ists, ete. The routine administration is handled 
by the secretary of the board (whose salary 
ranges from 4,200 to 5,100 guilders with six 
annual increases) who appoints an administrator 
(salary range from 2,200 to 3,400 guilders with 
seven bi-annual increases) and the necessary 
staff. Academic supervision is in the hands of 
the Senate, consisting of the entire teaching staff, 
with the exception of the lectors. The Senate 


delegates its routine business to its president, 
the rector magnificus (appointed annually by 
the Crown) and five assessors (one for each 
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faculty, chosen by and from the Senate). As 
secretary of the Senate functions the faculty 
member who is to be appointed rector magnificus 
the following year and who enjoys an annual 
grant of from 500 to 1,000 guilders for represen- 
tation expenses during his tenure of thgse two 
positions. Assessors are chosen from time to 
time and hold their appointments for varying 
periods. This method of selection is also fol- 
lowed to appoint the deans of the colleges, who 
receive no extra remuneration for their services. 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY 
During the present fiscal year the budget of 
the Kingdom of The Netherlands shows the fol- 
lowing expenditures for higher education. 


TABLE II 
Cost OF HIGHER EDUCATION 














Faculty Faculty Total 
Item salaries subsid 
salaries Org. E-O Lec. y 
Univ. of Leiden ... 576,531 64 8 8 2,824,322 
Univ. of Utrecht ... 616,401 66 11 13 2,938,004 
Univ. of Groningen. 421,393 45 3 2 2,012,219 
Technical College .. 552,046 58 7 11 + # 1,977,490 
ee eee St en Pa Peer es ne 28,950 
Subsidy to special education (including 
Fl. 50.000 to College of Commerce) .... 68,200 
Subsidies to religious education, examina- 
T1OM. COMMITIORS, CEC. «00.5600 ica éceces 170,685 
Total cost of higher education .......... 10,019,870 





The estimated revenue from tuition fees and 
other sources during the same year is 2,997,690 
guilders. 

It is of interest to recall that the population 
of The Netherlands is slightly below 8 million. 
More than 22 per cent. of the state budget is 
devoted to education, including 90 million guild- 
ers for elementary education which reaches 
1,110,000 pupils (supplemented by 35 millions 
from the municipalities) and 8 million guilders 
for 150 secondary schools (augmented by 8 mil- 
lions from the municipalities) in addition to 10 
million guilders for higher education. 
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This means that the per capita cost of all edu- 
cation, based on the number of inhabitants, is 
13.5 guilders and of higher education 1.25 guild- 
ers, and that the cost to the state of each student 
enrolled in a publicly endowed institution of 
academic rank is 1,166 guilders. Though com- 
parisons are difficult in view of dissimilar situa- 
tions, Table III relates certain features of the 
system of higher education in The Netherlands 
to that of the United States. Per capita costs 
are based on expenditures of public funds for 
publicly controlled institutions. 


TABLE III 
HIGHER EDUCATION 1N THE NETHERLANDS AND 











THE U. S. 
Item U.S. Netherlands 

Per cent. of population at- 

NOIR «ava. 00s aed ane ase 8 16 
Per cent. of women stu- 

oe RT rrr Tee 37.7 16.5 
Number of students per in- 

BRED mks 0 ws ches ceo 11 28 
Per cent. of budget used for 

faculty salaries ........ 58.5 22.2 
Per capita cost based on 

number of students .... $617 $464 
Per capita cost based on 

number of inhabitants .. $ 1.25 $ 0.50 





It is evident, then, that higher education 
reaches a smaller part of the population of The 
Netherlands than of the United States. This is 
probably largely accounted for by the fact that 
secondary education in the former country ab- 
sorbs the first two ‘years of the American college 
curriculum. Furthermore, higher education is 
carried on at a considerably lower per capita cost 
in The Netherlands than in the United States 
while maintaining comparable salary schedules. 
This appears to be due principally to the smaller 
size of the Netherlands teaching staffs, which 
results in there being 150 per cent. more students 
per instructor than in the United States. 


Henry BEAUMONT 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EFFECT OF FERA EMPLOYMENT 
UPON COLLEGE GRADES! 

In January, 1934, the Federal Government, 

through the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 


1 This study was made possible through a grant 
from the General Education Board and is part of a 


tration (now the National Youth Administra- 
tion), began giving financial aid in the form of 
part-time employment to university students. 
Such part-time work was usually done at and for 





larger study of motivation at the high-school and 
college level. 
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the university attended by the worker. No such 
FERA student was allowed to displace an indi- 
vidual regularly employed. They were variously 
put at clerical, stenographic, statistical and mis- 
cellaneous jobs, but always at work which would 
have been impossible without FERA aid. The 
work demanded from eight to twelve hours of the 
student’s free time weekly and paid from thirty 
to fifty cents per hour. 

The purpose of this study is to determine 
whether the time devoted to FERA work affected 
the scholastic standings of such workers. Would 
the academie performance of the relatively 
superior students to whom this aid was granted? 
reflect the consequent limitation of the time 
available for study? 


SELECTION OF CASES 


Sixty-four University of Buffalo students who 
were on the FERA payroll throughout the 
1934-35 school year are the subjects of this in- 
vestigation. Of these 64 students, 45 were fresh- 
men at the time of employment, 31 boys and 14 
girls; the remaining 19 were sophomores, 15 
boys and 4 girls. Sixty-four similar 1934-35 
students, who did not work at either a federal 
or other job, were carefully paired with the em- 
ployed students on the basis of sex, age at college 
entrance, year of entrance and total Regents 
average® obtained in high school. Other factors 
which were taken into consideration in the com- 
parison of the two groups were the total scores‘ 
obtained upon the Sones-Harry High School 
Achievement® and the Ohio State University 
Psychological® tests. 

The mean of Regents averages of the 64 em- 
ployed students (Table I) is 85.6 (S.D. 5.9); 
for the 64 unemployed students it is 85.4 (8.D. 
5.9). These means show a close similarity of 


2 At the University of Buffalo, where this experi- 
ment was conducted, the basis of granting this aid 
was the financial need and the scholarship status 
of the applicant. 

3 This measure has been found most predictive of 
— success. SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 40: 367-68, 

934. 

* These scores were converted into standard units 
of one-half sigma each. See H. E. Garrett, ‘‘Statis- 
tics in Psychology and Edueation,’’ Longmans, 
Green and Co., N. Y., 1926, 113-115, for a deserip- 
tion of this device. 

5 Prepared by W. D. Sones and D. P. Harry, Jr.; 
published by the World Book Company. 

6 Prepared by H. A. Toops; published by the 
Ohio State University. 
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the two groups and would, other things being 
equal, predict very similar college achievements 
for them.’ 

The average Sones-Harry achievement score 
for the FERA group is 4.0 (S.D. 1.9), whereas 
that for the control group is 3.9 (S.D. 1.8). 
This difference is also negligible. The Ohio 
State psychological scores present a similar 
closeness of pairing. The mean for the experi- 
mental group is 4.0 (S.D. 1.7) ; that for the other 
group is 4.0 (S.D. 1.9). 

The mean age at college entrance for those 
working is 17 years, 11 months (S.D. 14 mo.) ; 
for the non-workers, also 17 years, 11 months 
(S.D. 12 mo.). 

Considering these four bases of comparison, 
it will be seen that the two groups are very 
closely paired for academic ability. Should dif- 
ferences appear in their subsequent college work, 
they may be supposed to be due to the outside 
work of the FERA students, differences in appli- 
cation resulting from such remunerative activity, 
or differences in amount of time available for 
study. 


COMPARISON OF COLLEGE Success or FERA 
AND CONTROL STUDENTS 


The college averages attained by these two 
groups for the year during which the FERA 
students were working show a slight superiority 
for this latter group (see Table 1). The mean 
obtained by the working group of freshmen (45 
cases) is 1.5, or C — (S.D. .7), and that obtained 
by the non-working freshman group was 1.4, also 
C-— (S.D. .8). The mean college grade earned 
by the total sophomore working group is 1.7 
(S.D. .8), while that for the same number of 
non-working sophomores is 1.5 (8.D. .7). The 
differences between the two groups, while in 
favor of the working students, are at no time 
significant. That is to say, one can not be at all 
certain that the working student will, in a similar 
situation, do superior work, although the chances 
are very small that their work will be inferior 
to that of a non-working group of the same intel- 
lectual acumen. 


Summary, DIscUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Sixty-four University of Buffalo freshmen 
and sophomores who received FERA aid were 


7 Univ. of Buffalo Studies, 9: 125-173, 1934. 
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TABLE 1 
AND TEST SCORES OF STUDENTS DOING FERA WorK AND OF A NON-WORKING CONTROL GROUP 




















Freshmen Sophomores Freshmen and Sophomores 
Experimental Control Experimental Control Experimental Control 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Both sexes Both sexes 
Measures obtainable at college entrance 
— Mean 85.5 87.1 85.3 85.9 83.9 * 84.4 * 85.6 85.4 
— S.D. 5.6 6.4 5.7 6.5 5.9 * 6.0 * 5.9 5.9 
Ageatcoll. Mean 18-0 17-11 18-1 17-8 18-3 * 18-4 * 17-11 17-11 
entrance $.D. 0-11 0-17 O-11 0-15 0-15 * 0-11 * 0-14 0-12 
. + Mean 3.5 4.7 3.8 4.4 4.0 * 3.7 ° 4.7 4.4 
Sones-Harryt sp 1.7 1.4 1.8 1.8 2:2 1.5 1.9 1.8 
1 States Mean 4.1 4.3 4.1 3.5 3.9 * 4.1 * 4.0 4.0 
Ohio-Statet gp = 1.7 1.5 1.9 1.6 isle 19 —=o* 1.7 1.9 
Academic success during experimental period 
College Mean 1.4 1.5 1.3 1.5 a7 * 1.5 * 1.5 1.4 
gradest S.D. ef * 8 8 8 * “a : Pe | 8 
No. of cases 31 14 31 14 15 A 15 qd 64 64 





bottom end. 


~0 to OO=E or F; 00=D; 1=C; 2=B; and 3=A. 


carefully paired on the following criteria with 
64 similar students who did no remunerative 
work during the college year: sex, age at college 
entrance, year entering college, college grade, 
high-school success, general information and 
psychological test scores.\ A comparison of the 
subsequent college grades of the two groups 
shows that the working group were as successful 
in their classes as, if not slightly better than, 
those who had no remunerative employment. 
That is, even though from eight to twelve hours 
per week were devoted to various kinds of jobs 
about the campus, these students were able, in 
the remaining hours, presumably through care- 
ful organization of their activities and better use 
of their time, to attain as high a degree of col- 
lege success as others of equal ability who did 
no outside work. 

It is not clear, to be certain, whether this 
group, had they been unemployed, might not 
have attained even greater success in college. 
Informal discussion with a few of them uni- 
formly brought the statement that they would 
have done more adequate school work had not 
so much of their time of necessity been devoted 
to FERA employment. In another study® it 
had been found that students from relatively in- 
ferior economic backgrounds have improved 
upon their high-school success in the first two 


8M. E. Wagner, ‘‘ Studies in Motivation,’’ Univ. 
of Buffalo Studies, 13, No. 5. 


* Not sufficient number of cases to warrant calculating means and standard deviations. 
+ The smaller numbers indicate the higher end of the scale, i.e., 0 = the top end of the distribution and 9 = the 


years of their college endeavor; and that, ob- 
versely, those from more secure economic and 
social backgrounds tend to do college work of a 
quality inferior to that predicted from their 
high-school performance. 

In conclusion, the hours spent in FERA em- 
ployment do not seem to handicap students in 
their collegiate success. It may, in addition, 
cause such working students to develop more 
adequate techniques of study and time-usage. 
A perfectly controlled study in which students 
were paired for economic background (e.g., one 
group to work for aid, the second to receive aid 
without employment) would be most interesting 
and enlightening. Investigation of the outside 
activities of the working and non-working 
groups would be further informative. Care- 
fully controlled investigations of FERA or NYA 
students at institutions with little or no tuition 
would add still further to our understanding 
concerning the intellectual capabilities of some 
of the ablest of America’s under-privileged 
youth as well as concerning academic motivation 
in general. 
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COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


FRONT SEATS 


THE attendance at teachers’ conventions dur- 
ing the past few months shows a notable in- 
crease. Any one who looks behind the scenes 
knows that the main influence in bringing out a 
good attendance at teachers’ assemblies is the 
urge of the principal and superintendent. 

There is one reform still needed in educa- 
tional meetings. In many a hall the speaker 
finds seats between him and his audience. I 
know of no research that has attempted to dis- 
cover why this is so. A day or two of interview 
with teachers of all grades would bring out some 
valuable facts regarding this professional dis- 
grace. Why should those who are receiving 
school-pay for their attendance get themselves 
planted back under the baleony where they can 
spend the time in social visiting oblivious to what 
is being shouted at them from the platform? It 
is clearly a ease of graft. It is so notorious that 
members of school boards continue to oppose 
closing the classes to enable teachers to attend 
educational meetings. 

If attendance is largely increased by exhorta- 
tion from those higher up, so may this back-seat 
disgrace be ended by the president or chairman 
of the meeting. It is a mere matter of foresight. 
Connecticut associations long ago printed in 
their preliminary programs, “Our speaker is our 
guest. We owe him the courtesy of an audience 
Please observe the rule, no one to sit 
behind an empty seat.” In Newport, Ky., at its 
last convention, the president of the state asso- 
ciation, Dr. Frank MeVey, who is also president 
of the state university, cited cireumstances show- 
ing the general improvement of education in the 
But he called attention of the teachers to 
the fact that as confirmed back-seaters they are 
hardly in line with the general advance. He in- 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


POLITICS 
Fog Dispeller. For teachers tired of the 
emptiness of the symbols of patriotism which are 
butts for eurrent ridicule of present education, 


close up. 


state. 


vited the audience to come up front. Nobody 
came. Dr. Rollo Brown, guest speaker, coaxed 
a bit, but nobody came forward. Others from 
the platform tried allurement in vain. 

Before the next session, Olin Davis, of Dayton, 
president of the meeting, went out and bought 
several hundred feet of rope and closed, by 
means of it, every row of seats from the back, 
forward to the first three lines. When the doors 
were opened, husky ushers in each aisle piloted 
people to the front and released row after row 
as soon as the front seats were full. Yet some 
people, after sitting in front, changed to back 
seats as soon as more in the rear were released. 

This is not characteristic of Kentucky. You 
will find the same tendency in New England, in 
the Central States, in the Middle West. The 
discourtesy of it, the impairment of speakers’ 
service are too evident to need much discussion. 
If, as an invited guest, I ring the front doorbell 
and know that the whole family runs to the back 
of the house, I am as hurt as is a speaker at a 
meeting opened with the usual doleful invitation, 
“Will those in the rear please come forward?” 
William H. Stout, of Indiana, who supplies large 
numbers of speakers to educational meetings, 
tells me some of his clients specify that they are 
to receive $25.00 in addition to their regular fee 
and that this is to be returned to the association 
if its managers give the speaker an audience so 
placed that no filled seats are behind empty ones. 

It doesn’t matter how the reform is brought 
about, so long as it is effected. The persistence 
of this blight is one of the arguments of the 
enemies of schools against paying teachers good 
wages: “They are not, as you may see in their 
meetings, possessed of the professional spirit.” 
Get your educational meetings out of this weak- 
ness: Will those in the rear please come forward. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Mr. Soule’s' picture of the present and future of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness will 


1 George Soule, ‘‘The Future of Liberty.’’ The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 187 pp. $2.00. 
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come as a welcome boon. He is so clear, so 
definite, so unexcited, so bent on fair analysis, 
that his book is a clarifier of confused thinking 
such as has been engendered in a heated political 
campaign. College libraries will have the book 
because students ask for it. Its content and 
method would lead high-school boys and girls to 
request its purchase if secondary schools had 
reached the stage of intelligent management of 
asking their pupils to suggest books desired. 
The work is a quick review of the American 
idea of liberty as developed in the nation’s ex- 
perience. It is a definite and clear account of 
what happened to the idea and of the difficulties 
and danger of realizing “liberty and justice for 
all.” The review of congressional investigations 
showing the obstacles to American objectives and 
by whom they have been put in the path of the 
plans of the Founders presents in unheated at- 
mosphere the essentials of current American his- 
tory as it should be taught if the study is to come 
at all near the standard definition of its purpose. 
The road for an enlightened America to fol- 
low if union, justice, domestic tranquility, eom- 
mon defense, general welfare and the blessings 
of liberty are to be realized is depicted in a de- 
tailed survey of what intelligent students and 
practical leaders, devoted to the public good, 
have made plain from the beginning. Author 
Soule pictures the barricades upon this road and 
considers various ways of getting over them. 
The old method of blood and death is a throw- 
back. Education, intelligence, brains, use of 
experience, cooperative organization are com- 
petent for the work; they have made significant 
advances; they must be used for further prog- 


ress. 


Human Nature in Evil Paths. Twenty-eight 
contributors, experienced in programs for char- 
acter building, are represented in a symposium 
on the avoidance of misdemeanors.” 

In relation to the control of delinquency and 
crime, society has not progressed much beyond 
the stage of putting out the flames. By increas- 
ing the effectiveness of these agencies in accord- 
ance with suggestions derived from the life 
histories of predelinquents, delinquents and 

2Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Editors, ‘‘ Pre- 


venting Crime.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Ine., New York. 509 pp. $4.00. 
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criminals, we ought to make headway in reducing 
crime. In the contributions contained in this 
volume the reader will find suggestive opinions 
on the philosophy and aims of ecrime-preventive 
activity. Programs should take into account the 
evidence that most criminals show wrong attitude 
and behavior in early childhood. 

Children should be kept away from contacts 
with police stations, courts and correctional in- 
stitutions until scientific and sympathetic efforts 
have been tried. 

An experimental attitude should cover crime- 
prevention programs. 

As yet no one type of erime-preventive work 
is necessarily superior to, or should be exclusive 
of, another. 

Public schools can play a significant réle. 
Programs should recognize that children must 
have ample outlets for their energies. 

Trained personnel should be liberally em- 
ployed in crime-prevention work. The experi- 
enced contributors to this volume discuss com- 
munity programs in various cities, character 
building in public schools, the visiting teacher, 
Detroit’s public-school diagnosis and treatment 
of maladjusted children, Newark’s Binet schools, 
New York’s police bureau for crime prevention, 
Berkeley’s similar organization, boys’ farms, 
children’s villages, junior republics, summer 
camps, child guidance organizations, boys’ clubs, 
crime prevention program of the Y. M. C. A. 


Crime Begins Early. A second revision of 
Professor Thrasher’s appealing book® is out. It 
is a study of 1,313 gangs in Chicago. 

When “The Gang” was first published some 
years ago it was a sensation. Its disclosures 
shocked the complacent public that knew little or 
nothing of what goes on when a group of small 
boys form a “club” in an alley. Mr. Thrasher 
lived with the young gangsters in Chicago’s pov- 
erty belts six years in order to find out. His 
purpose, serious; his method, scientific, the book 
is a classic of sociology, and a source book for 
students of eriminology—but also inevitably 
something of a “thriller,” for it shows why and 
how criminals are made. 

In this revised edition, it suggests in more 
specific detail how criminals can be prevented. 


3 Frederic M. Thrasher, ‘‘The Gang.’’ Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press. 605 pp. $4.00. 
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(iangs are not confined to cities, nor to the slums 
of cities. Every village has at least its boy 
gang, and in the village, as in the city, it is 
composed of those same foot-loose, prowling and 
predacious adolescents who herd and hang 
together. 

Among the topies discussed are gangland, 
what is a gang, types of gangs, the movies and 
the dime novel, the réle of the romantic, play- 
grounds of the gang, junking and the railroads, 
wanderlust, gang warfare, race and nationality 
in the gang, sex in the gang, the structure of the 
gang, leadership in the gang, the gang and or- 
ganized crime, gang in politics, crime prevention 
and the gang. 

Professor Thrasher was director of the Boys’ 
Club Study of New York University in an effort 
to determine whether such organizations are im- 
portant factors in preventing delinquency. The 
report gives frank accounts of failures and con- 
structive suggestions for improving present pro- 
grams. The author is now chairman of the 
National Committee on Public Education for 
Crime Control, also secretary of the National 
Crime Prevention Institute and chairman of the 
Educational Committee for the National Board 
of Review of Motion Pictures. 


Young Citizenship in Action. At last here 
comes a book* frankly recognizing the permeat- 
ing selfishness of the ordinary school committed 
to the advantage of the pupil, treating patriotism 
as something to be read about, written about and 
talked about. The compilers of the present vol- 
ume are all for doing. Their creed is: Youth 
must sense a social significance of school proj- 
ects. It must have a part in planning them. It 
must aecept responsibility for their success or 


failure. It must grow in personality through the 
work. Civie projects must be an obligation of 
youth as well as of adults. The projects must 


reach actual improvement of living in the com- 
They must get at the basie problems 
of improving social welfare. 

Collected from wide correspondence and ob- 
servation there is a list of what advanced schools 
are doing for real community service, in public 
safety, in Hallowe’en celebrations, for civic 


munity. 


*Paul R. Hanna and research staff, ‘‘ Youth 
Serves the Community.’’ D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 303 pp. $2.00. 
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beauty, for community health, for agricultural 
and industrial improvement, for civie arts, for 
local history, for protection of resources in the 
community, surveys and inventories, the services 
beyond national boundaries. The list of projects 
on page 282 involving cities all over the United 
States is a boon for teachers working for activi- 
ties suitable to their community. The list of 
reference books bearing on this kind of work is 
extensive, though carefully sifted. 

When you consider that out of the multitude 
of answers the authors secured, fully three quar- 
ters of the replies had to be turned down for 
failure to reach any real work, you may realize 
the magnitude of the task of bringing schools 
from their scholastic purpose to the real service 
which the early founders of public education 
promised as a justification for taxing the whole 
community for the education of some people’s 
children. That aim was frankly political in the 
best sense of the word. All the activities in the 
Hanna volume are political in the sense that they 
will work for community benefit. 


Apostle of Liberalism. There are many of us 
who still have enough belief in individualism, 
democracy and freedom to make us proud that 
we are liberals. Mr. Morlan’s lucid essays® com- 
paring our views with those of John Stuart Mill, 
the kindler of much American civie thought, will 
be to such persons a real satisfaction. The chal- 
lenge to liberalism by fascist and communistic 
dogma and by reactionary opposition moves the 
author to a survey of current thought on prop- 
erty security, competition, individual initiative, 
independence, government’s social service, de- 
mocracy and the function of civie education, with 
an examination of what Mill advocated in these 
spheres. 

Mill maintained that the primary objective of 
education is thinking, not indoctrinization. Pub- 
lie opinion not based on reason menaces all en- 
lightened improvement. Custom is emotionally 
ineuleated so as to keep minds closed. Educa- 
tion goes on training for the old traditions long 
after they have failed. Critical reasoning, in his 
view, should be the preponderant activity of 
schooling. 

5 George Morlan, ‘‘America’s Heritage from 


John Stuart Mill.’’ Columbia University Press, 
New York. 217 pp. $2.00. 
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This reminds you of Jefferson, Grover Cleve- 
land, Governor Hughes and other thinkers 
prominent in public life, urging that education 
should train citizens to “look with suspicion” on 
the acts of their representatives. Does any one 
remember his teachers advocating suspicious re- 
gard to the acts of the political robbers in the 
administrations of Grant or Harding? 

Mr. Morlan gives us many brilliant and pene- 
trating passages from Mills’s works and supple- 
ments them with modern American instances and 
thought-impelling comment. 

It is a commentary broad and deep, the sort 
of reading that will give satisfaction to the 
schoolmaster who finds his mind eluttered with 
the supplementary and trivial matters crowded 
into it by the daily task of keeping a school 
running. 

The themes of the book are those which our 
leaders are always reminding us are our main 
concern. 

HISTORY 

Just Before the Great Insanity. During the 
war, Professor Paxson® was in charge of the 
Historical Branch of the War Plans Division 
of the General Staff, and in the twenty years 
that have since passed he has been working 
steadily on the vast amount of material in his 
possession to sift out the ultimate truth in re- 
gard to a myriad of disputed matters. He is 
free from prejudice and prepossession. 

The facts of the history of these four years 
must impress the unprejudiced reader with a 
recognition of the wasteful absurdities of the 
constitutional system of the United States, a 
great country unable in ordinary years to elect 
an efficient executive or to carry out the wishes 
of the majority of the people. 

We have a navy. Professor Paxson shows 
how, out of 9,433 shells shot by it, 122 were hits. 
He shows the habit of the American poor to look 
up instead of down, to live in the future of their 
children after schooling, and to believe that to- 
morrow will be happier than to-day. The 
wonders of our age, as invented or improved 
by American industrial talent, indicate the rich 
possibilities of life if coordinated and turned 

6 Frederic L. Paxson, ‘‘Pre-War Years 1913- 


1917.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 427 
pp. $4.25. 
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toward general welfare. The book presents the 
program for democracy, our diplomacy of peace, 
federal revenue, control of business, the shock 
of war, prosperity, freedom of the seas, the war 
to end war. It is illustrated by full-page por- 
traits of Wilson, Bryant, House, Theodore 
Roosevelt and others. It is so written that you 
will not skim through it. Every page has a grip 
on the attention. 


The Great Compromise. Attorney Lyon, a 
practicing lawyer in New York City, who is also 
a professor in Columbia University,’ puts the 
condition of the country in 1787, the personali- 
ties of the Constitutional convention, their pro- 
posals, disputes, debates and compromises into 
an attention-holding story. His analyses and 
comparisons are illuminative. Especially perti- 
nent are his chapters on “Looking West,” “Slav- 
ery,” “Rich Man-Poor Man” and the conception 
of executive power. 

The passionate discussion of every aspect of 
the Constitution going on now makes this a wel- 
come volume. Professor Lyon’s authenticated 
presentation of what the framers said they 
meant is fairly and frankly told with brief 
biographies of each of the prominent partici- 
pants, including their subsequent careers. 


Extending the History Text. History director 
Moyer, retired from high school, is not hibernat- 
ing in wait for the day when he shall pass to the 
place where all good teachers go. His guide to 
intelligent newspaper reading® is a crisp exten- 
sion of the history text-books to bring im- 
portant world events up to date. Great Britain, 
dominions, Ireland, all Europe and the United 
States are brought into current events. Moyer’s 
long and successful experience as chairman of 
the history department of New York’s De Witt 
Clinton, the largest high school in the world, 
assures an effective coordination of this material 
with the work of history classes. Every up-to- 
date teacher spends much time collecting and dic- 
tating into pupils’ notebooks material such as 


7 Hastings Lyon, ‘‘ The Constitution and the Men 
Who Made It.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 314 pp. $3.00. 

8 F. E. Moyer, ‘‘Recent Important Events in 
European and American History.’’ Published by 
the Author, Box 213, Montelair, New Jersey. 96 pp. 
25 cents. 
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this expert has provided. He issues supplements 
to keep the material timely. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Clairvoyant Patriot. Hermann Hagedorn, 
versatile and industrious maker of plays, 
pageants, odes, poems, novels and biographies, 
is at his best in a life of a number one public 
benefactor who has but recently departed.® In 
treating Robert Brookings the author has given 
the youth, early manhood, business experience 
and publie duty of his hero. A set of pictures 
is admirably composed with a coloring of origi- 
nal tendeney and later development so that the 
reader feels he knows Brookings through and 
through. Mr. Hagedorn does not rhapsodize, 
nor does he omit touching upon what Brookings 
himself and his friends regarded as defects of 
make-up. 

The entranee of Brookings into direct public 
service, the remaking of Washington University 
in St. Louis, the establishment and development 
of the medical center and the setting up of the 
Brookings Institution are covered in a fascinat- 
ing narrative. 

Here was a man who by himself discovered 
the tremendous need of a foundation on which 
the management of the nation, its states and its 
cities, could be planted with reduction of the 
prevailing stupendous waste. 

Hagedorn has done such a fine piece of work 
in this biography that I wish he could take up 
the life of Charles Pratt, founder of the great 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. Few people realize 
the hard-headed common sense this educational 
pioneer used in meeting the perplexing educa- 


tional problems of his time. His method of 
organizing a school, his maxims, his whimsical 
humor, his suecess in imbuing his sons with a 


flair for publie service are so distinctive that in 
the hands of a master writer like Hagedorn they 
would give distinet readability and inspiration 
to a biography. There are still alive many, in 
Brooklyn and elsewhere, whose memory of 
Charles Pratt is rich in recollection and anecdote 
which gives the spice necessary to a good life 
history. 

The Brookings work is of the sort that should 


®*Hermann Hagedorn, ‘‘ Brookings, a Biogra- 
phy.’? Maemillan Company, New York. 334 pp. 


$3.50. 
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be put into the hands of high-school pupils. So 
many people who have devoted themselves to 
public service tell of being steered in that diree- 
tion by a teacher that it is plain that this sort of 
suggestion is a prime duty of the guides of 
youth. 


Education’s Martyr. The commemoration of 
Horace Mann, now receiving attention, brings 
out a timely little book by Joy Morgan,’° the 
National Education Association editor. Besides 
a short life of the pioneer and the complete 
famed “Lecture on Education,’ Mr. Morgan 
gives short and pointed selections from Mann 
which will furnish material for school celebra- 
tions. 

Mann’s epoch was notably similar to the pres- 
ent critical times. Never did he gloze over the 
inadequacy of the politics and opinion of his day 
to meet the civie necessities of the nation. The 
generation before him had seen the maturing of 
a theory that the preservation of union, justice 
and general welfare depends upon universal edu- 
cation as a department of government and 
frankly political in aim. In competition with 
material progress this idea disappeared from 
statesmanship. Mann devoted his life to the 
salvage of this American proposal. 

Editor Morgan makes prominent those decla- 
rations of this educational awakener which are 
especially applicable now. 

“The universal argument in favor of free 
schools is that the general intelligence they 
diffuse, and which can be imparted by no other 
human instrument, is indispensable to the con- 
tinuance of a republic.” 

On this basis, by valiant and prodigious labor 
this semi-invalid wore himself out in setting up 
in Massachusetts a model which in time inspired 
the whole North and West to build the most 
extensive system of education in the world. 

Within the memory of middle-aged men the 
untested belief that the general intelligence dif- 
fused by public schools will preserve the Repub- 
lie has been much glorified. But the pioneers 
before Mann had not been content with general 
intelligence as the result of public schooling. 
Jefferson, Franklin and especially the keen stu- 

10 Joy Elmer Morgan, ‘‘ Horace Mann, His Ideas 


and Ideals.’’ National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 150 pp. 25 cents. 
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dent of politics, Noah Webster, had demanded 
the training of political intelligence. The fa- 
mous Washingtonian pronouncement in the 
Farewell Address calls for the general diffusion 
of that knowledge which enlightens public 
opinion as a force in our form of government. 

Mann was for schools aiming at the preserva- 
tion and improvement of the Union. If he be- 
lieved these results could be secured by literacy, 
mathematical skill and instruction in musie and 
art, he was sharing the tenets of some of the most 
prominent writers on education. With that be- 
lief he worked wonders. But were he living 
now in sight of evidences of the growth of educa- 
tional facilities that are the wonder of the world, 
while justice, tranquility, welfare, liberty and 
good citizenship lag behind the condition of sev- 
eral other nations, who ean say that he would 
rest, as too many schoolmasters do, on general 
scholarship as a cure for civie ills? 

Poor Mann, a janitor killed him. So ham- 
pered, hindered, pestered, thwarted, humiliated 
and worried by the custodian of the Antioch 
College buildings was this consecrated apostle of 
education that his always frail constitution 
yielded to a broken spirit and he passed out. 
Seventy-seven years afterwards, in thousands of 
school systems, are school boards giving the care- 
taker of the school building more consideration 
than the director of schooling. 

Mr. Morgan’s book is a patriotic gift. It is 
distributed by a non-profit organization paying 
authors by gratitude. 


A Songster’s Happy Days. The president of 
the University of Cincinnati’ is responsible for 
a charming account of the life and times of 
America’s favorite song writer during his resi- 
dence in Cincinnati. In the Queen City Stephen 
Foster worked as a bookkeeper for a steamboat 
commission firm. Exceptional musical environ- 
ment there led to his completion of his self-edu- 
eation and brought him to a mastery of musical 
creation. Across the river in Kentucky he came 
to know the South and Negro life. In Cincin- 
nati he met performers of theatrical minstrelsy 
and began to compose songs for them. 

Dr. Walters gathers the story from letters, 

11 Raymond Walters, ‘‘Stephen Foster, Youth’s 
Golden Gleam.’’ Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 160 pp. $1.50. 
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newspapers, court records and other documents 
of the era. The vivacity and color of life in those 
hustling steamboat days are caught by the author 
with delightful effect. Thirty-five steamboats 
loading and unloading at the levee at one time, 
gold-seekers embarking for Missouri River 
points to begin the overland journey to Califor- 
nia, parades of soldiers returning from the 
Mexican War, artistic, musical and literary en- 
tertainments, are depicted by the author with 
affection and spirit. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Life and Mind. A new and thorough psychol- 
ogy is the work of Professor Dunlap,!? of Johns 
Hopkins University. It avoids the futility of 
trying to offer so important a science as pap for 
babes. Good, concentrated study will be required 
to extract from the text the values considered 
essential. It rejects many traditional doctrines 
and treats the senses, the bodily mechanism, 
responses, thought, feeling, learning, measure- 
ments, individuality and adjustments in the light 
of late research. 

Forthright rejection of old notions are refresh- 
ingly evident throughout the book. For ex- 
ample, the dogma that the learning of certain 
things which are difficult facilitates the later 
learning of any topic of scholarship or of busi- 
ness or of social life is an obviously stupid doc- 
trine. The hypothesis that the presence of 
identical elements may make the learning of a 
second activity easier is possibly as stupid as the 
old formal discipline fallacy. The whole prob- 
lem needs more research. 

What continuously amazes this reviewer is the 
prevalent rejection of the mental-discipline 
theory, while there is a persistence of algebra, 
geometry and Latin in general education as given 
in high school and college. 


Psychology and Living. Three philanthro- 
pists,!* all doctors of philosophy, are so consid- 
erate of college students as to offer a psychology 
that is uncommonly interesting, entertaining and 
frankly intended to function in everyday life. 

12 Knight Dunlap, ‘‘Elements of Psychology.’’ 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 499 pp. 
$3.00. 

13 Daniel Starch, Hazel M. Stanton, Wilhelmine 


Koerth, ‘‘Controlling Human Behavior.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 638 pp. $2.90. 
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It starts with texts from the prophets: Cattell, 
“Tnerease knowledge of human nature and of 
power to use it for general welfare.” Seashore, 
“Applied psychology must recognize its worth 
and its promise.” Angell, “Psychology of human 
relations has never been more needed by the 
world than now.” 

The authors present the essential scientific 
features necessary for giving the beginning stu- 
dent a view of the field. There is added a wealth 
of material not found in usual texts. “Psychol- 
ogy and You” is the opening chapter, a dis- 
closure of ways in which knowledge of mind 
will help you in marriage, in business, in poli- 
tics and in your personal problems. Much 
modern truth on habits of study, thinking, 
remembering, concentration, economy of abili- 
ties, control of emotions, contacts with people, 
direction of children at home and at school, 
vocations, selling, advertising, publie opinion, 
arts and religion is set out, enlivened by ample 
illustrative eases. The book reads as though the 
authors had asked numerous people, old and 
young, “What would you like to know about 
mind?” and had built the volume on the wants 
of the common man, but had added numer- 
ous interesting things recently uncovered by 
researchers. 


Analysis of Thought. The American Book 
Company publishes a new treatment of logic." 
This is an assemblage of crisp definitions with 
abundant examples treating of concepts and 
terms, judgments and propositions, inferences, 
inductions, syllogisms, methodology, scientific 
method, analogies, observation, statistics, evi- 
dence, certitude, probability, opinion, fallacies 
and ilheit proeesses. Its exercises are singularly 
direct and purposeful. It is a fine example of 
orderly composition and exactness as coherent 
and progressive as a geometry text of the classi- 
cal period of mathematies teaching. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Orienting the Science Teacher. Professor 
Preston,!® University of North Carolina, has 


14 Sylvester J. Hartman, ‘‘A Textbook of 
Logic.’? American Book Company, New York. 
448 pp. $2.50. 

‘> Carleton E. Preston, ‘‘ The High School Science 
Teacher and His Work.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 272 pp. $2.00. 
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given courses for several years in the materials 
and methods of science teaching. He offers a 
text-book introducing the young teacher to what 
he needs most to know concerning fundamentals. 
Here are some of the important techniques to- 
gether with exercises for the teacher’s own self- 
improvement. Dr. Preston writes as a practi- 
tioner not as a theorist. He is positive, distinct, 
broad-minded and exacting. All the current 
methods, aids, equipment and psychology of the 
special field are presented in interesting detail. 


Splendid Science. The text for general sci- 
ence offered by Professors Davis and Sharpe’® 
is a thing of beauty and by a natural conse- 
quence will be a joy to whatever class is fortu- 
nate enough to get it. Physics, chemistry, 
physiology, biology, applied directly to common 
life and the industries of the world are covered 
by units of study each preceded by “the story of 
progress and discovery.” The diagrams are sin- 
gularly crisp, artistic and interesting, the photo- 
graphs are new and fascinating. The questions 
for review and discussion, the tests, the sum- 
maries, are done in the style of experienced and 
efficient teachers. 


Present World of Science. From the Apple- 
ton-Century Company comes a notable volume’ 
of exceptional timeliness and interest for edu- 
eators. It is a popular picture by sixteen 
eminent scholars showing the present state of 
astronomy, geology, geography, physics, chem- 
istry, zoology, physiology, neurophysiology, 
anthropology, psychology, sociology, medicine, 
psychiatry and civilization, as contrasted with 
errors in these fields. The work is done with a 
decided accent on those features which are up- 
permost in the world of thought to-day. It is 
both solid and entertaining. 


Junior and Senior High School Mathematics. 
Two Kansas-City teachers'® deserve wreaths for 
a remarkably bright and practical text-book for 
a one-year study of arithmetic, business practice, 


16 Tra C. Davis, Richard W. Sharpe, ‘‘ Science. ’’ 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 491 pp. 
$1.72. 

17 Joseph Jastrow, Editor, ‘‘ The Story of Human 
Error.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 445 pp. $3.50. 

18 Sidney J. Lasley, Myrtle F. Mudd, ‘‘The New 
Applied Mathematies.’’ Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. 450 pp. $1.60. 
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geometry and algebra. Their text indicates how 
many weeks need to be devoted to each of the 
groups of chapters. 

They give a large amount of attention to 
proof, a practice which too many employers con- 
tinue to criticize public-school teaching for 
avoiding. This is a text admirably suited for 
the large number of high-school pupils who are 
free of the restrictive and unprofitable require- 
ments of college-entrance boards. 


Unique Mathematics Booklets. Thanks are 
due the World Book Company for four decidedly 
practical handbooks.1® These books are pro- 
fusely illustrated and equipped with outlines of 
objectives for the teachers and comprehension 
tests for the pupil. Some of the teaching is done 
with the aid of stories, dialogues, ete. They 
propose genuine reform in the teaching of 
mathematics. They are more than a mere choice 
of the elements of the curriculum. They correct 
the excessive amount of abstract work. They 
aim directly at skill. They emphasize the mean- 
ing side of mathematics. Schorling heads the 
department of mathematics in the High School 
of the University of Michigan and is professor 
of education in the university. Clark is in the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia. 


The Changing Arithmetics. Another volume 
in a standard series is the Knight-Studebaker- 
Ruch arithmetic for grade six.2° The authors 
again enliven the text with numerous pictures, 
short stories and comments. The processes, de- 
scribed, illustrated and covered by drills, ex- 
amples and problems, involve measures, money 
and accounts, decimal fractions and volumes. 
Under the heading “Getting Ready for Next 
Year,” there are new exercises in the activities 
already taught. There are connecting drills, 
self-testing drills, problem solving, end-of-chap- 
ter reviews, with self-help practice and pro- 
gram charts. 

19 Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, ‘‘ Mathe- 
matics in Life.’’ World Book Company, New York. 
‘“Measurements in Modern Life and in the Long 
Ago.’’ 44 pp. 24 cents; ‘‘Using Geometry in 
Practical Drawing.’’ 60 pp. 28 cents; ‘‘Draw- 
ing to Seale, Everyday Use of Mathematies.’’ 44 
pp. 24 cents; ‘‘Per cents, Meaning and Use.’’ 
60 pp. 28 cents. 

20 F, B. Knight, J. W. Studebaker, J. M. Ruch, 
“*Study Arithmetic Grade Six.’’ Scott-Foresman 
Company, Chicago. 384 pp. 76 cents. 
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Sensible Sex Text. No one excels Mrs, 
Strain*? in frank, dignified and adequate sex 
teaching. Parent-teacher organizations, home- 
making journals and the medical profession en- 
dorse her. As college graduate, hospital worker 
in children’s clinies, teacher and lecturer, she 
has gathered wide experience and perfected a 
rare skill of presentation. Her latest book, for 
reading by children of the age of ten and up- 
wards, is an admirable account of the matters 
every child wants to know and about which he 
often gets wrong information soiled with a 
sense of guilt. It is a book that needs no drive. 
Children will read it. Every school should have 
plenty of copies. 


Child-rearing. Motherhood classes for high- 
school girls have been quietly rendering essential 
service for twenty years or more and occasionally 
appearing frankly in the printed curriculum. 
Thirty years hence the student of education 
will be trying to guess why we were so tardy and 
ashamed. A new text?? bears the names of Dr. 
Hay, consultant on child health, and Mrs. Smith, 
a teacher and mother, whose children have never 
been ill. Both authors have been specialists 
in nutrition for many years. Children properly 
fed do not fall sick is a postulate of this book. 
Its menus are specific. But the whole field of 
healthy influence is covered, year by year, from 
conception through the age of twelve. The book 
is definite and authoritative. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 

Educational Help Round the World. As 
usual, the Keppel annual report? is the sort of 
summary, comment and recommendation the 
well-informed educator reads with interest. The 
advance of general education, of adult schooling, 
of library service, of fine arts and music, of 
publications, of research and of other activities 
in America and abroad, aided by the Carnegie 
Foundation, is described in attractive detail. 

Dr. Keppel considers the worrisome query 
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whether taxation of the wealthy will dry up the 
springs of private contributions for educational 
purposes and create a philanthropie drought. 
Alarm over this may be fairly questioned. There 
is some evidence that the fear of heavy taxation 
is leading men and women to give more to edu- 
cation and social betterment than otherwise they 
would do. A safe way to estimate future philan- 
thropies is to project the curve of past perform- 
ances. It shows no cause for dismay. 

Universities, however, may well adopt a less 
costly and pretentious scale of doing things. 
Sumptuous auditoriums, majestic dormitories, 
palatial classroom and laboratory buildings 
rarely contribute to a prestige that matters. Dr. 
Keppel’s warning in this line may remind you of 
canny Russell Sage’s remark at the end of a tour 
ot Columbia University buildings, a visit planned 
with possibilities of handsome gifts to come. 
When Uncle Russell happened to see resplendent 
urinals each holding a cake of expensive deodor- 
ant, he told in language not usually printed why 
he guessed the university didn’t need any money 
from him. 

The Keppel report shows how the appoint- 
ment of ordinary people to extraordinary pro- 
fessorships, the purchase of costly books avail- 
able in near-by institutions, the maintenance of 
courses thinly attended when the students of sev- 
eral colleges could be served by one, are prevent- 
ing the cooperation of a string of colleges from 
arranging tours of musical talent, of dramatic 
troupes and of art exhibits now so expensive that 
single institutions ean not afford them. A co- 
operative program with a central routing officer 
could secure such cultural advantages for a whole 
chain of schools. 


The Teacher’s Obligation, Opportunity and 
Reward. A remarkably up-to-date book on 
teaching is the work of two American profes- 
sors.** It is on a high plane, with ample lad- 
ders, stairs and ramps to bring the ordinary 
student up toward the top. It considers who 
teachers are, their social status, what they do, 
how hard their work is, what they are paid, how 
they advance, what additional compensations 
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they get, how secure they are in their jobs, why 
the turnover is so high, how the intelligence of 
teachers compares with that of others, what the 
prevailing standards of preparation are, the 
drive for growth after teaching begins, ethical 
codes, obligations and hints on obtaining posi- 
tions. There are a large number of essential 
matters in this volume not commonly found in 
texts of this kind. For instance, there is no 
slopping over regarding “the hard work of the 
conscientious teacher.” Instead, summaries of 
actual situations are given. Studies in the field 
calculate that the teacher’s day averages five and 
one half days a week of eight hours each or 
forty-four hours. Union labor is now asking 
for a thirty hour week. Many people have sup- 
posed that teachers are enjoying this short week 
all the time, but their working day is very 
variable. There are teachers who devote too 
much time and strength to their work. There 
are shirks whose neglect of service piles addi- 
tional work on other teachers. Women in execu- 
tive positions devote more hours to their work 
than men do. The length of the working day 
for teachers of all sorts, including those in col- 
lege, is approximately the same. Eighty per 
cent. of high-school principals have regular office 
hours on Saturdays. In former times school 
lasted from seven in the morning to five in the 
afternoon, for seven months of the year, and 
from eight in the morning to four in the after- 
noon for the other five months. There was a 
two-hour recess at noon, except that on Monday 
one hour of this was used to inquire how pupils 
had spent the Sabbath day. Those early teachers 
did not, however, engage in supervising extra- 
curriculars, preparing lesson plans and reading 
papers of pupils. 

The strain of the teacher’s work is affected by 
a general feeling of responsibility to the com- 
munity, by the size of classes, by the number of 
classes and by various factors that make some 
subjects harder to teach than others. American 
classes are typically smaller than those in 
Europe, and smaller than in early city schools 
in the United States. In recent years there has 
been some tendency to increase the number of 
pupils in each class. 

Early studies of the effect of teaching on 
health, based on the general testimony of teach- 
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ers, showed considerable impairment. Later 
studies, based on number of days of absence 
each year on account of sickness, show much less 
of it than among industrial workers. The aver- 
ages of absence vary much from city to city. 
They are lower for men than for women. There 
is some evidence that teachers can control their 
own mental attitudes and the physical conditions 
under which they work and thus determine in 
large measure what the effect of teaching on 
their health will be. 

We are not so intelligent, according to the tests 
that have been made, as are doctors and lawyers, 
but we are gaining. At the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles a comparison of intelli- 
gence test scores of those matriculating in letters 
and science with those matriculating in the teach- 
ers college was made over a three-year period. 
The seores made by the women of the teachers 
college group came one point nearer the scores 
of the women of the letters and science group 
each year. The State Teachers College at Buf- 
falo, New York, found that after admission had 
been made on the basis of tests and scholarship 
requirements for a year or two, the average 
ability of those applying for admission was 
noticeably higher. An increasing number of 
students who had earned high marks made appli- 
cation for admission, and in 1931 almost all those 
admitted ranked above the median of those who 
had been admitted the previous year. Such a 
selective process consistently carried on in all 
institutions for the preparation of teachers 
would ultimately raise the level of teaching to 
that of the other professions. Many teachers 
colleges now make some scholarship requirement 
for admission, but very rarely is the requirement 
above a C average. The requirements for admis- 
sion to other professional schools are much 
higher. 

This book is written as a text for prospective 
teachers. It is especially valuable for those who 
have started. It should help them decide whether 
they should persist or quit. It considers the 
teacher as able and by duty bound to acquire a 
broader view of the profession and of life itself 
than the ordinary text attempts. Only by a 
wider vision of those in the ranks is teaching 
likely to be elevated to the professional level 
that its social importance justifies. Not until the 
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number of well-prepared professionally minded 
efficient teachers is greatly increased can teach- 
ing be ranked as a profession. 


Researches on Current School Problems. 
Forty years ago James Rice was irritating 
school people by his popular essays showing the 
custom of school superintendents to introduce 
changes without knowing their benefits as com- 
pared with discarded usages. The superinten- 
dent of Shuffletown is sure he has a greatly im- 
proved scheme for teaching spelling. He sets 
it up in his school system. At the same time 
the superintendent of Flopville is discarding the 
same plan. “On again, off again, on again, Fin- 
negan” describes the fluctuation in school pro- 
cedures still going on. <A real obstacle to intel- 
ligent change is the absence of codified appraisals 
of different usages. The physician goes to his 
library and finds what has been done for an ail- 
ment such as is troubling his newest patient. 
The lawyer and the engineer have convenient 
summaries of their whole field. One of the great- 
est needs of education is a corresponding com- 
pendium of procedures and results. 

Three guides, independent of one another, 
have come to this reviewery this month. Profes- 
sors Palfrey and Coleman” have prepared a list 
of dissertations, United States and Canada, ar- 
ranged by special fields, literature, classics and 
various divisions of education. 

Miss Gray, of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion,2® covers 1934 and 1935. Continuing pre- 
vious lists, the author has made a larger list 
than any of the previous ones, but notes that it 
is still not complete because of the lack of reports 
from some institutions which continue significant 
researches. The list has been gathered through 
the cooperation of many deans of graduate 
schools. It covers current educational conditions 
in the United States and in foreign countries, 
building of curriculums, education from pre- 
school days through higher institutions, the 
training and status of teachers, school adminis- 
tration and management, types of libraries and 
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their use. Here are activity programs, platoon 
plans, radio, visual aids, child study, tests, read- 
ing, writing and various school studies, kinder- 
garten, higher schools, child accounting, marks, 
failure and promotion, retardation and work for 
the handicapped. Especially valuable are the 
abstracts of numerous important studies. 

The Wilson Company has compiled for the 
National Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies a list of doctoral 
dissertations accepted by American universities 
in 1935 and 1936.27 This is the Wilson’s third 
yearly list of this sort. Its contents are classified 
as philosophy, religion, science, literature and 
art. There is an alphabetical subject index, a 
list of periodicals which publish abstracts of 
dissertations, a table of how doctorates are dis- 
tributed as to subjects of theses, and lists of 
dissertations under each head and under the 
name of the university responsible. A _ final 
index alphabetizes the names of all the contribu- 


tors. 


School Management in a New Angle. Instead 
of furnishing a body of theory and an assemblage 
of facts to support it, Dr. Witham,?* Rutgers 
University professor of education, breaks away 
from the established procedure and presents a 
new type of text based on actual problems and 
specific school situations. Instead of being en- 
couraged to accept blindly the theories of others, 
the student is stimulated to construct theories 
of his own; in other words, to think indepen- 
dently. 

Thus does Dr. George Payne, editor of the 
Prentice-Hall Education Series, introduce Dr. 
Witham’s searching work-book covering the es- 
sentials of school supervision, improving condi- 
tions, reorganizing, selecting workers, meeting 
objections of boards of education, supervising 
Janitors, appraising the work of teachers, eurb- 
ing athleties, ete. Professor Witham puts before 
the student the needs of the schools and provokes 
him to think about correction of inefficiencies 
found in current school management. 


*7 Donald B. Gilchrist, Editor, ‘‘ Doctoral Disser- 
tations.’? H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
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Picturing a Happy School. If I had the great 
privilege of being once more principal of an 
elementary school, I would invest in copies of a 
remarkable picture book by Agnes McCready 
and Ruth A. Nichols,?® depicting by means of 
full-page handsome photographs doings at school 
from arrival in the morning to “good-bye 
teacher” in the afternoon. I would pass them 
around to all members of the teaching staff. 
Such joyous scenes taken from a real school can 
not fail to awaken the conscious and unconscious 
activities of imitation in every teacher. In spite 
of the continuous and proper jollying of the 
principal, telling teachers they are the cream of 
the earth, everybody knows that there lingers in 
every large school sad-eyed sisters of sorrow in 
whom the milk of human kindness is drying up. 
Now that we have investigations and tests show- 
ing that the whole purpose of school is subserved 
by a happy atmosphere, now that we know that 
every negative, unlovely teacher is an obstacle 
to learning and progress it is as reprehensible to 
retain a wrong-tempered teacher in charge of 
children as it would be to permit the victim of 
a contagious disease to remain in charge of a 
classroom. 

The book shows real children in a real first 
grade happily busy at reading, writing, building, 
taking care of pets, singing, dancing, playing. 
The brief text with each picture is alluring to- 
wards practice in reading. This book in the 
home sustains what is becoming more and more 
the desire of children, a wish to get into school 
and to do what their older brothers and sisters 
are doing. 


Workbooks in Earlier Grades. The spirit of 
Pythagoras, Benjamin Franklin and the youth- 
ful Washington lives again in a series of remark- 
able workbooks®® issued by three experts in 
child study. There are charts for the record of 
washing hands before eating, taking candy be- 
tween meals, going to bed at 8 o’clock, drinking 
three or four cups of milk daily, eating at least 
one green vegetable daily, brushing teeth at least 
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twice a day, playing out of doors for more than 
one hour, ete. The purpose of the series is the 
cultivation of habits of health and conduct. 
The effect of such books in employing every child 
on the essentials, in reducing the teacher’s grasp 
of progress to simple and accurate work by her, 
in educating parents for the continuance at home 
of hygiene taught in school, seem to me indis- 
putable. 


Pre-School Children Abroad. The Office of 
Edueation has issued a charming little volume 
with valuable bibliography appertaining to 
nursery schools in European countries.3! Fi- 
nancial support, programs, ete. in Great 
Britain, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, are treated fully. 
The book is illustrated by good photographs. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Managing Secondary Education. To serve 
more intelligently the multitudes of varying 
interests and abilities in the new membership of 
high schools, Professors Maxwell and Kilzer,5? 
while maintaining and improving established 
high-school procedures, issue a text for the 
training of secondary school workers. The au- 
thors report their search through the most pro- 
gressive high schools for the best solutions of 
contemporary problems. They discuss the prin- 
cipal, selection and assignment of teachers, the 
program of activities and various aspects of 


management. The treatment is clear and direct. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Why College Neglects Health. At the end of 
a notably readable survey of health instruction** 
disclosing that only a third of colleges and uni- 
versities require the study of hygiene, Education 
Office consultant, Physician Rogers, proposes a 
whimsical guess why this is so. Francis Bacon 
promoted health study because he was an invalid. 
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John Locke was badly hampered in his work by © 
illness and preached health as a school funda. © 
mental. The same was true of Herbert 
Spencer. Horace Mann, Mark Hopkins, Fran- 
cis Wayland, Andrew D. White were often il], 
“Whether or not an educational institution re- 
quires a course in hygiene depends in general 
on whether or not those who framed its present 
policies found their own physical condition ade- 
quate to their purposes.” 

This is not so wild as it seems. Principal 
Wight of the Wadleigh High School moved to 
make French compulsory because he heard a 
pupil speak of the derbis on the street. Edward 
Goodwin, enamored of biology, got the Regents 
of the state of New York to make it a required 
subject for first-year high-school students. Be- 
cause geometry or algebra or astronomy or 
Greek was once the delight of some one who had 
influence with the framers of curriculums, may 
be the favorite was wished on the pupils and 
afterwards justified by reasons invented for the 
purpose of justification. The lack of valid 
arguments for the prevalence of these high- 
school studies suggests some such explanation. 


The Law is an Ass. An extensive collection 
of legal decisions appertaining to institutions 
of higher learning is the work of President 
Elliott, of Purdue University, and Commissioner 
Chambers, American youth director of the 
American Council on Education.24 There are 
considered the evolution of educational rights, 
the admission, discipline, suspension, expulsion, 
scholarships, diplomas and degrees appertain- 
ing to students, the laws affecting president, 
faculty members and employees, and members 
of the governing board, the separate conditions 
of state and municipal institutions of learning, 
privately controlled institutions, fiseal needs, 
constitutional provisions regarding universities 
and colleges. Let no one believe from reading 
the title of this work that it is a dry compen- 
dium. Although I have never had any respon- 
sible office in connection with a college or uni- 
versity and I am not likely to have, unless there 
is something in the belief of a certain religious 
sect that the after life is a continuation and a 
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promotion of our activities here, yet, 1 go 
through this book with as much interest as be- 
longs to any story. I note how the courts in one 
ease decide in one way and in another case 
essentially similar decide in another way. I 
wonder how any college head is able to make any 
decision with assurance unless the trustees en- 
title him to the service of an expert adviser who 
knows the laws of the state and of the nation. 
In New York and Nebraska a student may, by 
mandamus, compel the college to grant him a 
degree. In Wisconsin mandamus is not his 
recourse, but a writ of specific performance. 
In Colorado you may lose your diploma by suing 
the board of trustees instead of suing the fac- 
ulty. What is evidence in Massachusetts may 
be worthless in Oregon. In some states the 
court will justify an educational institution in 
requiring use of a certain kind of cap and gown, 
the student being compelled to pay for it. In 
another state no such interference with clothes 
will be upheld. 

If, like some wealthy gentlemen who decorate 
their libraries with mottoes and proverbs, I had 
the opportunity of putting an inscription over 
that section of my books which is devoted to law, 
what would you think of this, “Variety is the 
spice of life?” 


Examinations for Collegians. Volume VIII 
of the Proceedings of the Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions*> is eon- 
cerned with tests and examinations in use in 
Harvard, Minnesota, Swarthmore, Chicago, 
Buffalo and other higher institutions. There 
are reports on the measurement of the ability 
of college students to write, the effect of exami- 
nations on the improvement of education, the 
use of tests in determining the retention of stu- 
dents, needed research in this field. 

Accurate measurements of the effect of exami- 
nations seem not to be satisfactorily achieved. 
Nearly all attention has gone to the reshaping or 
of standardizing examinations. It took one half 
a century of examining for the dons of Oxford 
to come to value scholarly endeavor. To pre- 
pare for the highly difficult examinations in 
England you must first go to Eton or Harrow 
or other hallowed preparatory centers to be 

°° William 8. Gray, Editor, ‘‘ Tests and Measure- 
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drilled by experts, sometimes one to twenty-five 
boys at a time. English educators have repeat- 
edly insisted that one can get a high standing 
by attending lectures. He must be given spe- 
cifie assignments and sharply checked on them. 
This feeling of thoroughness at Oxford has 
strongly impressed a great majority of Ameri- 
cans abroad that the English university program 
is superior to ours. 

The institute in selecting the theme for this 
year has chosen one of widespread interest both 
in this country and abroad. Basie plans under- 
lying the construction of tests are gone into 
extensively, as are the practical steps taken in 
improving the validity and reliability of exami- 
nations. A summary of the institute’s work 
opens the volume. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

What the Recipient Thinks of Adult Educa- 
tion. During the last thirty years thousands of 
working men and women have been using some 
of their leisure time to make up some of their 
deficiencies of an education which was cut short 
when they left school. They seek to satisfy a 
desire for further learning by joining classes for 
adults. Two experts in this kind of education*® 
have collected and arranged in an interesting 
narrative the opinion of adults in Great Britain 
who have availed themselves of the educational 
opportunities offered by various agencies. I 
know of no book published in this country which 
so thoroughly and helpfully collects and uses 
the opinion of the consumer on what has been 
offered and how it has been presented. Not only 
can many a teacher of adults in America here 
gain vital help in adjusting himself to his eus- 
tomers, but high-school and college teachers will 
find it a mine of valuable criticisms. There is 
a remarkable chapter on “Has education made 
you happy or not?” Various witnesses believe 
they have a better understanding of humanity, 
happiness through service, the opening of new 
worlds, the disappearance of discords. Others 
express a contrary view. The investigators 
asked “Would you do it again?” bringing many 
affirmations of faith in education and a few dis- 
sentient voices. The testimonies to the patience, 
skill and efficiency of teachers are cheerful read- 

36 W. E. Williams, A. E. Heath, ‘‘Learn and 
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ing. The specific difficulties of instructors are 
especially illuminating. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

Reading, Writing and Taste. When there was 
reviewed in this magazine Mr. Biaggini’s “En- 
glish in Australia” tribute was paid to his unique 
freedom from the dull traditions which keep the 
study of English language and literature pretty 
close to the realm of boredom. His new book** 
maintains his reputation for high cultural aims 
in this field and for specific and practical means 
competent to bring the student notably toward 
the goal. The tests in taste which are liberally 
spread through the book are devised with dis- 
tinguished talent. They are accompanied by 
discussions intended to help the student appre- 
ciate what literary values are. The success of 
the scheme in requiring the student to formulate 
his own opinion is noteworthy. The book is 
fitted for boys and girls in the high school, for 
adults who need literary judgment, and espe- 
cially is it valuable for teachers of English in 
schools and colleges. It is rich in stimulating 
suggestions. 

Breaking the Isolation of English Studies. 
In this pioneer book*® on one of the most revo- 
lutionary aspects of current education a com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English has endeavored to gather for the read- 
er’s benefit typical proposals for each possible 
type of correlation of English with other sub- 
jects of instruction. It is to be clearly under- 
stood that the committee does not recommend 
indiscriminately even the best of these sugges- 
tions. In the prefatory chapter and in the in- 
troductions to each section of the report, are 
suggested pertinent tests of the values of these 
types of correlation in the abstract and in their 
particular embodiment in the programs reported. 
Comparison of these types by the tests proposed 
should give the reader a picture of what is hap- 
pening and bids fair to happen to curricula in 
English, and of the directions in which such 
changes can be profitably guided. 

387 EK. G. Biaggini, ‘‘The Reading and Writing 
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The volume is based on material collected by 
research workers of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Sixty-one contributors — 
participate in making the volume. It treats of 
the nature, types and value of correlation. It 
discusses in detail correlation with science, his- 
tory, civics, vocational information, ethics, phi- 
losophy, fine arts, foreign languages, ete. 

A course in the University of Chicago High 
School links English and the social studies, tak- | 
ing up how we live together, the family and the 
home, the school and education, public health, 
protection of life and property, recreation and 
the community, aiding the handicapped, urbani- 
zation and city plans. There is an account of 
an impressive increase of reading on community 
topics done by pupils in this course. What 
action working toward real improvement in com- 
munity life follows such reading is not indicated, 
Like the bulk of books still coming from the 
presses and appertaining to public-school ser- 
vice, this attractive volume does not leave the 
reader with an idea that Jefferson’s purpose of 
public school education, “to teach what is going 
on now and to imbue each with an intent to make 
it go on better, has yet become a preponderating 
purpose in school management.” 


Poems for Children. Mrs. Leslie adds to her 
previous contributions a fine collection of verses 
for the kiddies.*® The poems are classified as 
appertaining to mother, the shore, out of doors, 
trees, birds, flowers, gardens, friendly animals, 
water, stories, heroes and heroines, and little 
classic tales. 

“Exploring the Brook” is full of bright word 
pictures. 


‘*Dear little brook that we used to know, 

Where did you come from? Where do you go? 
These were the questions that troubled the mind 
Of wondering childhood. How could we find 

Some of the answers we had to know? 

Seeking was finding; we just had to go. 

Deep in our hearts was the yearning to be 
Little explorers; the big world to see; 
To trace to its sources, behold, and believe, 
The fountain of fancies a brooklet might weave.” 


The book is full of lure and charm. 


39 Sarabeth Leslie, ‘‘Morningshore Children.’’ 
Henry Harrison, New York. 127 pp. $2.00. 





